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Waar Mr. A. R. Wallace aptly designated “ the con- 
a spiracy of silence,” seems to exist among the Melbourne 
press in relation to the remarkable lectures now being 
delivered at the Prince of Wales’ Opera House. A brief 
notice appeared in two of the Melbourne dailies after 
the first lecture, acknowledging the large attendance, and 
attributing Mr, Walker’s fluent extemporaneous dis- 
courses to a good memory. Subsequent arrangements 
by which tbe lecturer was kept in ignorance of the 
subject he was to discourse upon until the moment of 
delivery having upset this theory, no further notice was 
taken of the lectures for some weeks, the press apparently 
being determined unless it can say something against 


the lecturer or his matter, to say nothing whatever, and 


thereby keep all except those who attend the*lectures 
from being influenced favourably towards either the 
lecturer or the philosophy of which he is a representa- 


tive. Letters were sent to three of the Melbourne editors 


calling attention to their reticence, and suggesting that 
apart from their opinion of the lecturer—his theme or 
condition, the weekly assemblage of so large a number 


of intelligent citizens demanded at least a passing notice. 
Two of the three however, still preserved an ominous 
silence, whilst the third made capital out of the conduct 
of an excited and partially intoxciated individual in the 
pit, who temporily interrupted the proceedings, to show 
that all the audience were not in unison with Mr. 
Walker, or that dissent was expressed to his conclusions. 


The only fair report and comment on the lectures 
which has been published, appeared in the Oollingwood 
Advertiser, of February 7th, the editor of that paper 
being one of the committee chosen by the audience on 
the previous Sunday, to select a subject for Mr. W. to 
descant upon, although dissenting from the spiritual 
theory of control, the editor admits that in his abnormal 


condition “Mr. Walker is the most eloquent speaker 
that has appeared on a Melbourne platform since the 
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1888-7 | departure of the Rey. Charles Clarke,” and to this fact 
0 | and concomitant circumstances is due the steady increase 


of numbers who assemble to hear him, in spite of the 


| silence and opposition of the newspapers. 


Setting aside the disputed question of spirit control, 
the fact of a young and comparatively uneducated man 
being able to discourse both logically and eloquently for 
one or two hours on any theme an assemblage of people 
or their committee may select, is a phenomenon deserv- 
ing the attention of the thoughtful and scientific portions 
of the commuuity, and the attempt to suppress a know- 
ledge of the existence of such a phenomenon is discredit- 
able to the newspapers and a dereliction of public duty ; 
there is a point at which public feeling revolts at such 
unfairness, and providing Mr. Walker is enabled to con- 
tinue his lectures this point will soon be reached, as 
already murmurs of discontent are heard in many 
quarters. Editors may ignore this, its pecuniary influ- 
ence is insignificant, but it tends to lessen public con- 
fidence in the press, which should be a faithful record of 
current events. On the occasion of Mr. Peebles’ first 
visit he had to fight against and overcome the active 
opposition of the press, its present action in regard to 
Mr. Walker is equally unfair, but will be as assuredly 
unsuccessful. Every succeeding night since the first 
lecture there has been an increase in the stile, 
until now every seat in the large building is occupied, 
thereby showing that a discriminating public appreciate 
the discourses on their own merit irrespective of the 


press criticism. 
MELBOURNE PROGRESSIVE LYCEUM. 


Oxx of the most successful — ag sessions of the 
Lyceum, concluded last Sunday, when Mr. Deakin com- 
pleted the second period of his conductorsbip, during 
which more has been accomplished than in any corres- 
ponding period of the Lyceums existence. The standing 
rule which renders a conductor ineligible for immediate 
re-election was suspended in hopes of Mr. Deakin accept- 
ing office for another six months, this however, he declined 
to do, and Mr. W. H. was appointed his successor. 
We refer our readers to the Lyceum Leader, No. 2 for 
Feb: „for the record of what has been accomplished 


during the past six months. 
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of himself by himself, will show:—“I have related 
whatever might redound to the glory, and have sup- 
pressed everything that might tend to the disgrace of 
our N Dr. Faunce quotes Canon Westcott with 
approval, I will close with the following fatal admis- 
sions from the same writer: “ It is certainly remarkable 
that in the controversies of the 2nd gentury, which 
often turned upon disputed readings of the Scripture, 
no appeal was made to the apostolic writings. . . . 
It does not g peed that any special care was taken in 
the first age to preserve the books of the N. T. from 
the various injuries of time, or to insure perfect accu- 
racy of transcription.” 


BIBLICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 

Srr,—Having, in the liar manner already des- 
cribed, demonstrated to bie own satisfaction at least, 
the integrity of the Old Testament, Dr. Faunce now 
addresses himeelf to the important task of proving the 
authority and genuineness of the New. His state- 
ments are pregnant with salient points; to answer all 
of which is quite beyond my purpose. In fact, our 


author frequently manages in à sin le line, or à brief 
sentence, to express an opinion or advance a statement 
which many pages would fail to adequately answer. 
He gives a condensation of the arguments of Dr. 
Tischendorf and Canon Westcott; but as the vacillating 
and evasive reasoning of these theologians has been 
cleverly exhibited in “ Supernatural Religion, “ I must 
refer to that work for a fuller examination of the matter, 
contenting myself with criticising one or two of Dr. 
Faunce's positions. 

We have already seen how the Rev. Dr. has made 
the Four Gospels prove the O. T. they have now a still 
more arduous duty to perform! Listen to his words :— 
“As the Gospels indorse the Old Testament, so they 
also carry with them the a of the Acts, the 

istles, and the Revelation. Assured that we have a 
fair record of what Jesue did and said, we find among 
his undoubted discourses direct promises of a super- 
human idance, not only in bring to mind what he had 
said to his disciples, but in guiding them into all truth. 
+ + ee > + + + And assuming that these 
Gospels accurately report him, where shall we find the 
fulfilment of his promise except in these later New 
Testament books?” (page 44.) Now, supposing we 
admit the full force of all the promises referred to 
(Matt. xxviii, 20, &.), they apply only to the twelve 

to whom they were apparently ad 
not to all the N. T. writers. But that we deny Christ's 
promises, as recorded, imply anything like what our 
author assigns to them, and challenge him to substan- 
tiate bis broad and unqualified assertion. As his present 
argument recurs in a subsequent part of his book we 
can deier any additional examination of it until we 
arrive there. As Dr. Faunce in attempting to prove 
the integrity of the Four Gospels necessarily touches 


Tam, &., 
VOX VERITATIS. 


——————————— 
SPIRITUALISM AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


CONTRIBUTED BY C. W. Rousse, M.D., Huron. 


Turne are physiologists and physiologists. We have 
lately h a deal, if not altogether too much, of 
the doings of Dr. Carpenter, the dictator of modern 
physiology, so that it is about time for us to look round 
a little, and see whether all scientific physiologists join 
in the lugubrious chorus of the monotonous terian 
song of “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall 
die. Often and often have I been astonished that not 
one of the many able and learned men who have taken 
up the — thrown down by Carpenter and Co, has 
betbought himself of playing off Dr. Draper against his 
English compeer in the department “af physiological 
science. Men like Wallace and Crookes must surely 
know the celebrated author of the “ History of the in- 
tellectual development of Europe,” John William Dra 
M.D., professor of chemistry and physiology in the ni- 
veer of New York. Croo kes and Wallace must have 
seen that glittering gem in the precious chair of that new 
celebrated International Scientific Series,” the “ Histo 
of the conflict between Religion and Science,” w 
spool only two years ago. But, above all, a biologist 
of Alfred Russell Wallace's unrivalled fame and emi- 
nence, a full partner in the Darwinian business, must be 
N 2 this same Draper 's magnificent work, 
1111111100 
When she" a 4 5 = pi 7 7 An ie ore a strange, then, that a Defender af the 
kno : aith Spiritualism par excellence shoul 
2 We ~ polit pgs 1 ner reply, | his aid : witness * once so able and 5 
Christians, those of the first and B® e early | his evidence on a subject which has been his life's stud 
JJC Bag hagi ponya sa prd tn ˙ ot bles aen raa earned 
authors of apostolic times.” “D ae et the, 3 hin a by eee of being an original worker in this 
3 FF that Dr. el . 
But, strange to say, we really have ge ge the best and most comprehensive work extant on the 
3 easi ear what eminent “ orthodox” — 3 lis 8 n 
1. Du Pin, the celebrated Catholic histori friend is, nolens volens, Dr. John William Draper and 
J7)7%%CCFFFfꝓõélji . ee credit 
eines. have any ned ry of Eusebius we should | having made this important discovery i the credit, for 
those first ages of the k 3 of the history of and for the benefit of modern 8 —— gg ao 
who wrote at that time, Er e — ree ation toe quoto $ thor passage 
abe, Delahogue, Professor of A work, in 
„Says: ew mon i 1 my assertion that t i 
and 2nd centuries) have monuments of those ages (Ist | gista and phyullogicle, and thet all pliyeislogiekecee nos 
8. Dr. Cumming, the great writer on Prophecy, rough Carpenters. After having spoken of various 


„We have not in our possession th says: | highly complicated mechanisms and apparat 
have only a few fra 2 of the e eee We nd P us wanted 


e removal of waste, and repair, ceeds 
4, The same writer remarks: “ Without the history pine 3 


follows :— 

of Buscbius ye should avo 20, knowledge nt all f| more instrument or engin, which acta in accordance 
50 e fe pene eee men gt and infalli- | with the principles of 9 aad ee hilo. 

of al ost all the fathers that preceded ee sopby, the bones being levers, the blood-vessels h ait 
ee 3 3 indefinitely; let these — = 3 a oxidation. 

5 e, our vi iption, it presen’ 

dere e cata aaa a Ct e | te naman a a mon meeps apt nwt ae 
tees of rons cag ena | Ry E enn econo snd I 
as the character ius? The following, written r it would 

* J donot, as u former remark seems to imply, d fall under the vince i treat of thi 

intentional dishonesty e 28383 immortal principle, 9 its 9 

responsibilities, these constitute a subject at once so 
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Doundless and so important, that the physiologist is 
constrained to surrender it to the pepohalogict and 
theologian, and the more so since the proper and pro- 
fitable treatment of it beeomes inseparably involved 
with things that lie outside of his domain. 

"Yet under these circumstances, considering the 
ever-increasing control which scientific truth exerts over 
the masses of men, considering too how much the 
welfare of the human family depends on the precision 
and soundness of its religious views, it is the duty of 
the physiologist, if for the reasons that have been 
— he wields this great subject to others, to leave 
no ambiguity in the expression of the conclusion to 
which his own science brings him, Especially is it for 
him, whenever the opportunity offers, to assert and to 

d the doctrine of the oneness, the immortality, the 
accountability of the soul, and to enforce those para- 
mount truths with whatever evidence the structure of 
the body can furnish, For this reason, he can not recall 
but with regret the oe of many terms, such as 
mind, intellect, vital principle, spirit, which, though they 
were at first doubtless employed as expressions of the 
functions or — of the soul, have in the course of 
time gathered other meanings, and confused the popular 
ideas. They have brought about a condition of ings 
in ee not ane , es which prevailed 133 
during the reign of polytheism. Constrained, perhaps, 
himedlf by the kr stw of language to A ro 
phraseology, it is for him at the outset to leave no doubt 
of the views he entertains, and, as far as he can, prevent 
such expressions from frittering away the great truth 
that, as there is but one God in the universe, so there is 


2 


but one spirit in man. 


“On one of these terms, the vital principle, I may 


make a few remarks, since, from being a mere expression 
of convenience, it has by degrees risen among physicians 
and n to the rank of designatingl an existing 
agent, by some regarded as of the same kind as light, 
heat, electricity, or gravitation—nay, even superior to 
them, since it is its peculiar attribute to hold-them all 
im check. Animated by this very extraordinary power, 
organic substances are supposed to withstand every 
external influence, and to submit to physical agents only 
after this principle has left them. Such a preposterous 
doctrine will not bear the touch of exact science for a 
moment. It is only arelicof the old metaphysical system 
of philosophizing, which accepted a name in lieu of an 
explanation, which preferred the dogma of the horror of 
a vacuum to the more simple but material view of the 
pressure of the air. By the aid of this imaginary 
principle, complete physiological systems have been 
woven, in which every act and every condition of the 
animal economy is spontaneously explained, and nothing 
remains for solution. But by the student of nature, 
whose mind has been trained in positive science, the 
imposture is detected. He sees at a glance that this is 
not the style of the Great Artist. The problems of 
organisation are not to be solved by empirical schemes ; 
they by ia the pgtient application of all the aids that 
can be furnished by all other branches of human know- 
ledge, ‘and even then the solution comes tardily. Yet 
there is no cause for us to adopt those quick but 
Visionary speculations, or to despair of giving the true 
explanation of all physiological facts. Since it is given 
us to know our own existence, and be conscious of our 
own individuality, we may rest assured that we have 
what is in ity a far less wonderful power, the 
capacity of comprehending all the conditions of our life. 
God has — 


things. For my own part, I have no sympathy with those 
who say of this or that physiological 5 4 


man is 
2 things in the structure an 
and not till then, will 
the wisdom and power of his Maker, a created be 
knowing his own existence, and capable of eaplsining it. 
In the application of exact science to physiology I look 
for the rise of that great and noble practice of medicine 
which, ‘in a future age, will rival in precision the 


2 


mechanical engi eering of my time. In it, too, àre m 

hopes of the final extinction of empiricism. Even wr 
this method is. attended with results which must: com- 
mend it to every thoughtful mind, since it is connecting 


itself with those t truths which concern the human 
family most closely, and is bringing into the region of 
physical demonstration the existence and immortality of 


the soul of man, and furnishing conspicuous illustra- 
tions of the attributes of God.“ 

Thus speaks a man who, both as a physiologist and as 
a philosopher, is head and shoulders above the vain 
braggart Carpenter, whose empty and barren pride of 
intellect, bordering as it does on mental alienation, must 
for ever remain incompatible with that calm wisdom and 
profound knowledge which make the poet and the sage 

roclaim with one voice :—“ I will praise thee, for I am 
earfully and wonderfully made; marvellous are thy 


works; and that my soul knoweth right well.” In next 


month's issue of the Harbinger I intend giving another 
important extract from the same high authority, in 
which it will be proved beyond a doubt that what is 
called the organ of the mi d. cannot be both o and 
mind in one, and that t very structure of the brain of 
man may, by a perfectly legitimate process of inverse 
ratiocination, be shown to lead to the final discovery of 
the spirit, on exactly the same principle on which Adame 
and Leverrier proved the necessary existence of the 
33 Neptune from the orbitual perturbations of 

ranus. 

Hamilton, Febuary 16th, 1878. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

(From the London Spiritualist.) 

5 ) Continued. 


AGNOSTICISM. 


During the past year psychology has been publicl 
challenged by another philosophy—not new, tho 
taking a new name. It calls itself “ Agnosticism,” but 
it is intimately allied with materialism. It asserts that 
we have, and can have, no knowledge but that which 
the senses bring to us; and that éven the knowledge so 
conveyed is dependent upon so many conditions that it 
must te acce with hesitation. far the agnostics 
are right. But they proceed to deduce from this, that 
whatever does not admit of sensual proof is to be 
rejected as unknowable, as well as unknown. They, 
too, fall into the same fallacy as the materialists. They 
forget that there are other means by which knowledge 
may be obtained. We may learn the existence and 
ualities of many things imperceptible to the senses by 
their action upon the matter the senses are formed to 
erceive, and our knowledge of these imperceptible 
‘orces is as real and practical as if we bad direct intelli- 
gence of them through the senses. The agnostics say 
that psychology is merely a dream, because the things 
with which it professes to concern itself—mind and soul 
—being imperceptible by the senses, are unknowable. 
The answer of psychology to agnosticism is that, although 
mind and soul cannot be seen, heard, felt, or tasted, 
their existence is proved by their operation upon the 
organic molecular structures our senses are formed to 
perceive. The agnostics say that they can recognise no 
natural forces or laws than those which direct and ĉon- 
trol inorganic matter. Psychology contends that there 
are forces and laws directing and controlling organic 
structure different from and often opposing the inor- 
ganic laws; that these can be discovered by observation 
of their action upon that structure, and the intelligence 
thus obtained is knowledge as real as any that the 
senses bring to us of ete molecular existence; and, 
therefore, that psychology is as real and soundly based 
a science as any other, if only it be rightly pursued— 
by observation and experiment and ingenious con- 


ecture. 

a Such is the precise condition of the controversy 
between materi and psychology at the commence- 
ment of this fourth session of the society, But such 
misrepresentations of our scheme are no longer - 
cable. Our position is now distinctly defined for us 


kas 
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by Professor Tyndall himself. He has drawn the pre- 
cise line at which physical science confesses that there 
is an end to her researches, and where psychological 
science proclaims with pride that she begins hers. 
course, if he is right, if there be nothing in the me- 
chanism of man but the material mol structure, 
we must confess that our science is as baseless as the 
scientists declare it. The writers in the Minefeenth 
Oontury have exhausted intellectual skill in an endeavour 
to prove, by argument alone, that soul exists as part of 
the human structure—a veritable being other than the 
molecular body and separable from it. But it must be 
admitted that they have done nothing more than prove 
that soul is an aspiration of humanity, that it may be, 
that it ought to be, but not that it is. To prove that it 
is bas consequently become the proper business of this 
society. We take our stand upon a clear and definite 
platform, with a distinct and definite duty. Our pro- 
ramme is contained in a few sentences. Are there any 
acts that prove the existence of soul, or point to its 
probable existence? If soul cannot be proved augmen- 
tatively, can it be proved experimentally? It is our 
belief that it can. It is our business to prove it, or at 
least to search for proofs, and try their worth, and trace 
the conclusions to which those truths conduct. 


THE POSITION OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
With this great and glorious mission before us, we 
ask all who approve its object—all who desire to know 
what they are, and they will be—to promote them by 
joining the society. 

In accordance with this grand purpose of our ex- 
istence, our first object is the gathering together from 
all authentic sources the reports of facts and phenomena 
that proceed, or appear to proceed, from the action of 
that something or other than the material mechanism of 
the body is moved and directed. Already we have 
brought together a considerable number of very inter- 
esting and valuable reports of such phenomena, which 
we are about to print, not merely for reading and pre- 
servation, but in the hope that other observers may be 
induced to send them still more abundantly. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate their value, for they are the 
solid foundations of fact upon which alone a secure 
science of psychology can be built up, and with which 
alone we can 9 5 to combat ee the dark and 
degrading creed of materialism. Thus only can we 
hope to restore by science the belief in soul which 
science has shattered. So far our work has proceeded 
successfully. Seeing how high and important to the 
welfare of the world is the object after which we strive, 
this society, although numerous enough, for economical 
work, has not yet enlisted the support which would 
enable it to carry on its great work as it deserves to be 
1 Our meetings show no lack of interest in it, 
ur this room is usually crowded, Our papers are vari- 
ous and instructive, and our discussions vigorous. In 
these respects we compare advantageously with any 
other scientific society. But we desire to enlist more 
members that our usefulness may be extended much 
more. We should like to print our proceedings, but 
cannot without the funds that members only can supply. 
We have one experimental committee. We should 
have three or four ef- in different branches of the 
inquiry. But thie would be attended with greater cost 
than we can afford. We ought to print all our papers. 
But those only can now be printed of which the writer 
pays the expenses. If our numbers were doubled, it is 
not too much to say that our usefuiness would be quad- 
rupled. 

_ PREPOSSESSED WITNESSES. 

In pursuing our researches and e eriments, we are 
not unconscious of the difficulties that attend them. 
We recognise to the full the influence of “ preposses- 
sion” and prejudice so powerfully asserte by Dr. 

ter. To none is their disturbing effect upon 

ence better known than to myself. It is daily under 

my notice. Witnesses, the most honest in intent, the 
most truthful in design, see, or fail to see, according to 
i They saw with their E minds 

nd not with their natural eyes. They looked not to 
see what they could find, but to find something the 


hoped to find, and so they found it. (Applause.) They 


AT 


f | clearly. I repeat again and 


y | goodly list, and, thanks to 


desired not to see something, and they did not see it, 
though plain before their eyes. Peering through the 
fog of prejudice they could see nothing at all, or nothing 
again the wise saying that 
cannot be too often repeated, Men do not believe what 
is true, but what they wish to be true.” The senses are 
the slaves of the mind, and the mind, as we discover in 
dream when it is unaided by the senses, cannot tell us 
what is objective and what is subjective, if the impres- 
sion is brought from without or created within. It is a 
humiliating truth that educated minds are more the 
victims of prepossession than the untaught mind, whose 

erceptions are often singularly acute and accurate. 
But of all minds the scientific mind is the most liable 
to be enslaved and blinded by prepossession, because it 
is most preoccupied with preconceived opinions and 
theories. There is not a more notable instance of this 
than Dr. Carpenter himself, whose emphatic warnings 
to beware of it are doubtless the result of self-con- 
sciousness. (Hear, hear.) An apter illustration of 
this human weakness there could not be. The charac- 
teristic feature of his mind is prepossession. This 
weakness is apparent in all his works. It matters not 
what the subject, if once he has formed on opinion upon 
it, that opinion so prepossesses his whole mind that 
nothing eerste to it can find admission there. It 
affects alike his senses and his judgment. The effect of 
prepossession upon the senses is either to paralyse them, 
£0 that they cannot perceive anything that conflicts with 
that prepossession, or to distort every object presented, 
or to make the victim perceive a great deal more than 
is actually presented to him. Dr. Carpenter is by no 
means a solitary instance of this mental blindness and 
obliquity, produced by prepossession—he is-only one of 
the most conspicuous. They who are familiar with our 
courts of law are aware that of all witnesses the least 
trustworthy are scientific witnesses—experts, as the 
are called. It is a vulgar error that attributes less of 
honesty to them than to other witnesses. Their un- 
truthfulness is, in fact, the result of prepossession. 
They go into the witness-box possessed with theories, 
and, unconsciously, perhaps, they measure the facts by 
their theories. They cannot see facts that tell against 
them; they transmute or magnify whatever fact sup- 
ports their performed views. So it is with Dr. Car- 
penter. Nobody will deny his honesty. It is impossible 
to deny that he is the slave to prepossession and preju- 
dice. Psychology, from its very nature, is peculiar! 
subject to the illusory effects of prepossession, an 
therefore psycologists will do well to take warning b 
so eminent an example as that of Dr. Carpenter, Ard 
in pursuing their researches, to be ever on guard against 
prepossessions which blind their eyes, equally with those 
that distort; deceive, and multiply. 


THE WORK OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The work of the last session extends over a very wide 
range of subjects. Mr. Massey favoured us with a 
paper on “ Some Applications of the Theory of Uncon- 
scious Cerebration.” To Professor Plumptre we were 
indebted for two very interesting and instructive essays 
“The Human Voice considered Psychologically.” Mr. 
Charles Bray contributed a thoughtful paper on “ Cere- 
bral Psychology,” and another on “ Natural Law, Auto- 
matic Mind, and Unconscious Intelligence.” One of 
our honorary members, Mr. James Croll, F.R.S, 
favoured us with perhaps the ablest paper ever read in 
this room, on “The Psychological Aspect of Molecular 
Motion,” which all who did not hear should reas. 
Mr. George Harris we were indebted for a 
treatise on “ Certain Psychological Peculiarities observ- 
able on the Hereditary Transmission of Endowments 
and Qualities.” “A Record of Abnormal Personal 
Experiences, communicated through Mr. C. C. Massey, 
excited much discussion. A — paper “ On the 
Phenomena of Artificial Somnambulism and Electro- 
ag Bo contributed by Mr. E. H. Valter; and 
pe. e ee wo pa rs, one on “Some more 

a of Sleep and Dream,” and the oth 
“The Psychology of Wit and Humour.” This is a 
the liberality of the writers 


sevaral of them have been printed, and may be read 
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We believe that the fruitful 


` 


with profit. ‘ 
promise of an equally fertile future. 

The subjects treated of during the last session have 
paved the way for others of still greater moment, which 
we hope to bring under discussion in the course of the 

resent session. To promote that which is the principal 
purpose of the society—the communication of personal 
experiences of psychological facts and phenomena—the 
Council has determined to devote some meetings to 
discussion alone, without the introduction of written 
papers; and some very important subjects will thus be 
treated. Memory, the Will, Dream, Somnambulism, 
Insanity, Trance, and other abnormal conditions of the 
human mechanism, claim to be considered\ thus, where 
facts may be contributed by those who take part in the 
debate, and the theories of those who haye thought 
about them may be tried and proved by the free inter- 
change of opinion. 


With our prospectus before the world, it is, perhaps, 
scarcely necessary to say that this society has nothin 
to do with any iem of any kind. It belongs to no nae 
nor sect, nor party. It is not realist, nor idealist, nor 
materialist, nor spiritualist, nor positivist, nor agnostic, 
It is only an earnest and honest seeker after the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. Its object 
is to learn what man is, what mind is, what soul is. It 
inquires if the be-all and the end-all is here “ upon this 
bank and the shoal of time,” if we must “ leap the life 
to come,” or may look to the hereafter as a grand cer- 
tainty. I hope we have, all of us, the courage of our 
opinions, even as Professor Tyndall has. As psycholo- 
gists we investigate every fact and phenomenon, re- 
ported to us on good authority, that has an apparent 
connection with the mind or soul of man—regardless 
alike of abuse, of ridicule, and of sneera. But it must 
be well understood that our researches, are thus limited. 
We do not concern ourselves at all with the! super- 
natural. It is not within our province. We list to nature 
only—to the living man—to the actual world. If we 
cannot find in these the facts and phenomena that teach 
us what mind is, if soul be, and what it is, then it is no 
part of our mission as a society to seek further for 
them. Nor is there need to do so. Already we have 
found an ever-widening field for research in the world 
that is about us—facts full of interest—phenomena 
replete with instruction—vast in number and chy oa 
observed by hundreds of those with whom we are dwel- 
ling and in daily intercourse, but which have remained 
unreported and unknown because there has been no 
centre to which they might be contributed and no ma- 
chinery for their collection, preservation, and collation 
for the advancement of science. 


That need is now provided for; and ere long it will 
be seen how plentiful is the supply of information, and 
what overwhelming evidence there is that psychology is 
a true science—based upon as broad and secure a 
foundation of fact as are any of the physical 
sciences, 


Again, I invite theactive co-operation of all who are 
not content with the position 3 assigned to man 
by the scientists, in the great and good work this society 
is formed to prosecute; of seeking if science may not 
restore man to the position from which science has 
degraded him. TTA sereg 

At the close of the readiùg of the paper, a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address was carried amid 
loud applause. 


past is the 


ARRIVAL OF MRS EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 
AT SYDNEY. 


Mrs. and Dr. Britten arrived at Sydney on the 19th 
ult., and in compliance with the wishes of friends decided 
to deliver a few lectures in that city before coming on to 
Melbourne. Her first lecture given on the 22nd, created 
a most favorable impression, she will probably reach 
Melbourne in about a fortnight, and succeed Mr. Wal- 
ker at the Opera House. 


MATTER PASSING THROUGH MATTER. 


(From the Medium and Daybreak.) 

Str,—We have just had an unpremeditated sitting 
with Dr. Monck in broad daylight; time, 1.80. We 
took a new slate, initialed and privately marked by us, 
and never once touched by the medium, on which we 
each secretly wrote a message. This we placed between 
our feet under the table, with a small stick of slate- 
pencil. Then each holding Dr. Monck's hands on the 
top of the table in our double grip, we heard the sound 
of writing on the slate below, during the process, ap- 
parently, of which, his arms were shaken as with in- 
voluntary spasms. Signals * given that the matter 
was accomplished, we took up the slate and found that 
the invisible scribe had written two communications ; 
one of which was pertinent to the longer question 
asked, and was correctly answered. 

Then it was suggested that the slate shouid be placed 
as before for further experiment, we holding the me- 
dium’s hands as we had done previously, and when the 
sound of writing had ceased) we requested that the 
slate should, there and then, being taken out of the 
room, the doors being shut, and placed on the fourth 
step of the staircase outside, going down, desiring that 
we should hear the impact of the slate as it passed 
through the wall or door, in its (known) law-defying 
transit. And very closely we watched for its migration, 
but in vain. The door showed us no gaping wound, and 
under microscopic after scrutiny, no disturbance of its 
particles, or even scratch of its paint was détected. Yet 
there was a faint thud, and instantly we started up, and 
Dr. Monck suggesting it better by way of test that he 
should not accompany us, we unlocked the door, and 
went to the top of the stairs, leaving him in the room, 
and there on the fourth step downwards, as requested, 
lay the slate we had initialed and wrote on, a very long 
message being found on the blank side of it, with a sort 
of mason's symbol or Rosicrucian sign, to which those 
who study the higber phenomena through this medium 
attach a meaning. 

ALEXANDER J. RANSTOUN, 


Tuomas COLLEY. 


——————— e e 
CANON FARRAR UPON “ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT. 


(From the Jewish Chronicle.) 

A sERMON was preached last Sunday at Westminster 
Abbey which is so remarkable, and concedes so many 
points for which we Jews have so long contended, that 
we feel induced to publish a lengthy extract thereof. 
Should the Church ever sanction the Canon's views, a 
remarkable approach will have been made towards 
Judaism, which has always objected to Seriptural inter- 
pretations based upon detached texts, to tenets resting 
upon mistranslations, and which, moreover, has alivays 
condemned the cruel doctrine of “ Eternal Punish- 
ment. 

After speaking of the horrible character of the gene. 
rally accepted views of Hell and of so-called Eternal 
Punishment; and after referring to some of the great 
men who in former times helped to fix these views on 
the public mind, and to hand them down to the present 
day as part of Christian theological beliefs, Canon 
Farrar said: “I would ask you to believe that I speak 
now not with national passion, but with most accurate 
theological precision, when I say that though texts ma; 
be quoted which give primd facie plausibility to suc 
teaching, yet, to say nothing of the fact that the light 
and love which God has kindled recoil from these views, 
those texts are alien to the broad undying principles of 
Scripture; and that for every one so quoted, two or 
more can be quoted which ee an opposite meaning; 
and such phrases are not to formulated into dogmas, 
or erystalised into rigid creeds. I protest against the 
ignorant tyranny of isolated texts which have ever been 
the curse of Christian truth, the glory of narrow minds 
and the cause of the worst errors of the worst days of 
a corrupt Church. 5 been defended out 
of Timothy and slavery from Philemon; and when St. 
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Paul fought the great battle of Christian freedom 
against the bondage of the Law, he was anathematised 
with a whole Pentateuch of texts. But as we are 
under the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, we can guide 
the Revelation of God in its unity—the Books of God 
in their simplicity are by the Spirit of Christ which 
dwelleth in us except we be reprobates—our guide is 
not and never must be what our Savior calls“ the letter 
that killeth, the tyranny of isolated words. But if 
this great and awful doctrine of the state of the dead 
in the future is to be made solely a matter of texts, 
then by all means let this question be decided by texts 
alone. But first, you must go to the inspired original, 
not to the uninspired translation; secondly, you must 
take and interpret words in their propa and historical 
significance, and not in senses which make them connote 
to you a thousand opinions which do not belong to 
them. Where would be the present opinion about hell 
if we so used the words “damnation, hell, everlasting a 
Yet I say unhesitatingly, I say with the fullest right to 
speak, and with the necessary knowledge, I say with the 
calmest and most unflinching sense of responsibility, 
standing here in the sight of God and our Saviour, and 
it may be of the angels and spirits of the dead, that 
not one of these words ought to stand any longer in our 
English Bible; and that, being in our present accepta- 
tion of them simply mistranslations, they most unques- 
tionably will not stand in the revised version of the 
Bible, if the revisers have understood their duty. The 
verb “to damn” in the Greek Testament is neither more 
nor less than the verb “to condemn”; and the word 
translated “ damnation,’ or rather the two words, are 
the two words which in the large majority of instances, 
the very same translators have translated by “ judg- 
ment” and “condemnation.” The word “aionios,” 
translated “everlasting,” is simply the word which in 
its first sense means age-long, an “aionian,” and 
which in the Bible is applied over and over again to 
things which have long since passed away; and in its 
second sense is“ something above and beyond time ;” as 
when the knowledge of God is said to be eternal (or 
“aionian ”) life. And finally, the word rendered “ hell“ 
is the word Tartarus, borrowed as a name for the prison 
of evil spirits. It is in five verses Hades—the world 
beyond the grave; and in twelve places, Gehenna, which 
means primarily the Valley of Hinnom outside Jeru- 
salem, which, after being polluted by corrupt practices, 
was purified by fire; anit secondly, was the metaphor of 
15 i ying and correcting punishment, which, as we all 
lieve, does await the impenitent sinner both here and 
beyond the grave. 


A TEST. 


The following account of an incident displaying spirit 
presence, was furnished by a medical gentleman formerly 
resident in Melbourne, and written shortly after the 
occurence :— 

A singular experience of what Dr. Carpenter desig- 
nates as delusion occurred when the writer was re- 
moving from East Melbourne to St. Kilda in October, 
1871. He had despatched two loaded drays early in 
the day, and he went by a short cut to his new resi- 
dence. He was walking about and meditating, and 
reading ; and becoming wearied with waiting, he took a 
peal and holding it over a sheet of paper, found bis 

nd making circles. He said, if there are any spirits 

resent “ Will they kindly tell me when the drays with 
iture will arrive.” Immediately my hand wrote 
“a quarter past twelve.” Oh! I exclaimed, what time 
is it now, and looking at my watch I found it was 
twenty minutes past eleven. I said will they both 
arrive at once. “Yes.” Is this a test question? 
“Yes.” Well that's all right, for if it does not come 
true I shall say its humbug. I thought no more about 
it. Some time after I saw the two drays coming up to- 
gether, and by my watch it was twelve and a half 
73 past twelve; but by the clock in the hall it was 
n minutes part twelve, and this I found subse- 
Tany to be mesa 5 time. What argument by Dr. 
penter or any other person ignorant of facts like 
this can affect our knowledge of the sublime truth of 
spiritual influence, 


THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Hitherto the Melbourne Public Library bas been 
sparsely supplied with books relating to Spiritualism, 
two of Mr. Peebles’ works and a set of the Spiritual 
Magazine being the only representatives of the cause 
within its walls, and doubtless many a would be student 
of the subject has been checked in his search for infor- 
mation by the paucity of material there available. 
Through the liberality of Mr. James Shaw, of Castle- 
maine, this difficulty no longer exists, a selection of 45 
standard works having e been purchased and pre- 
sented to that institution by him, and several more 
ordered. It is also Mr. Shaw’s intention to su ply the 
“ London Spiritualist,” and “American Banner o J ight” 
to the Library for the current year, the “ Harbinger ” 
being already paid for by him. Those interested in the 
diffusion of a Reid e of the facts, phenomena, and 

hilosophy of 9 might advantageously follow 
Mr. Shaw's example by presenting to the local reading- 
rooms selections from the current spiritual literature. 
We sball be happy to co-operate with them in this 
good work, 


SPIRITUAL PORTRAITS 
MARVELLOUS CRAYON SKETCHING WHILE BLINDFOLDED. 


Tuer Post, of Cleveland, Ohio, sent a reporter to inter- 
view Mrs. Andrus, the spirit artist. It appears from 
the account given that he first proceeded to have the 
medium blindfolded securely. “She did not have her 
eyes covered in the ordinary way as when playing blind- 
man’s buff,” “ but she had them covered with pieces of 
linen cloth folded over and over on each other, and 
each piece having wrapped between the folds in the 
centre a square section,of black leather. The eyes 
were covered with these blinders, and over all, holding 
the linen pieces tightly in place, was a heavy strip of 
cloth securely fastened. As soon as she was blindfolded, 
Mrs. Andrus was entranced, and seized a dark-colored 
crayon from the midst of a large number of many- 
colored crayons, rubbers, pen-knives and other articles 
on a small table at which she had seated herself, and 
begar to draw on a small piece of paper. The surface 
of the paper was slightly roughened, rendering the 
drawing better in appearance, but enhancing the diffi- 
cúlty of making sketches on account of the trouble in 
trying to rub out any wrong marks that might be made. 
The picture once commenced, the drawing proceeded 
vigorously, despite the fact that it required the use in 
turn of crayons of different colors. These numerous 
crayons seemed to be mixed in inextricable confusion 
on the table, and they were changed in position still 
more by the reporter's skill in often substituting another 
crayon for that one he expected the artist would wish 
to grasp next. The alterations made, however, did not 
result in the slightest agitation on the part of the 
medium. She invariably selected from the midst of the 
pile the exact crayon which she wanted, and employed 
the instrument in drawing as skilfully as if she had 
the full use of her eyes. She also picked out a pen- 
knife from the pile of articles without having to reach 
for it in the least. As she applied a dark crayon to the 
hair of the girl whose face she portrayed, a red crayon 
to her lips, and a flower tastily arranged in her tresses, 
never making a mistake in her work, the woman au- 
nounced that the spirit of YaKee, an Indian girl, had 
taken possession of her head, while the spirit Carlos 
Angelo, a relative of the great Michael, was directing 
her right arm. YaKee talked of all sorts of things, an 
made the assertion that there was a spirit form standing 
over the reporter that very moment. His name was 
Samuel; he had grey hair and a bald-head—the visitor's - 
hair and moustache are pretty full and black—and 
matoa ee g pertis possessed by 
muel Murch, a brother of the investiga 
died not long before. n 
* a does my brother enjoy himself where he is?” was 
ed. 

705 Oh, he is getting along ve 
“he 18 occupying the sphere that he would na 
inhabit from the short period that he has been in the spirit 
land, and is gradually growing toward a higher plane.” 


well,” was the reply, 
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MESSIANIC PROPHECIES. 


— 


(Continued.) 

In this paper let us examine the prediction of Jacob 
concerning Messiah, and apply it, that we may ascertain 
“whose right it is, and give it him:” Judas Maccabees 
or Jesus of Nazareth? Jacob's words were: —“ The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law. giver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and to him 
shall the gathering of the people be.“ » The word trans- 
lated sckrrnx is Say “rod,” the rod indicative of 
authority. Here we have three things predicted con- 
cerning him. First. Judah was to retain the authorit 
till the arrival of Messiah. Secondly. That authority is 
to “proceed from between his feet,” or “from his 
loins,’ lenial descendants. This could not apply to Herod, 
who was on Idumean, AND CONSEQUENTIY JESUS COULD 
NOT BE THAT Meseran; for the sceptre had long de- 
arted from the seed of Judah when Jesus came, And, 

tly, “ Unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
We are told multitudes attended the teaching of Jesus 
in Galilee of the Gentiles, but we have no account of 
any general gathering of rue Jews to him. On the 
contrary, according to his own words, “The citizens 
hated him, and sent a message after him, saying, We 
will not have this man to reign over us.”t And the 
Jews themselves said: “ We have no king but Cæsar.” 
The Roman Emperor (for Herod was but governor ‘of 
Galilee) and Jesus himself acknowledged Cæsar's 
authority, when he said to the Jews: “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cæsar’s ;” and ordered Peter 
to pay tribute to him for himself and his disciples. 

According to this prophecy Jesus can have no claim 
to the Messiahship ! shall now furnish proof in favour 
of Judas Maccabees. 

Let us examine the prediction of Nathan the Prophet 
concerning the Messiah, which was given by, him to 
King David :— 


“ When thy days are fulfilled, and thou shalt slee 
with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and will establish his 
kingdom. He shall build a house to my name, and I 
will establish his kingdom for ever; and thine house and 
thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee; 
thy throne shall be established for ever.” f 


The cause of this prediction was: King David had 
roposed to Nathan to build a temple to the Lord at 
erusalem, on account of which he received the above 
romise. The following is King David's account of it 
efore Israel :—“ I had it in my heart to build a house 

of rest for the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and had 
made ready for building; but God said unto me: Thou 
shalt not build a house for my name, because thou hast 
been a man of war, and shed blood.” And he said unto 
me: Soromon, thy son shall build my house, and my 
courts, for I have chosen him to be my son, and I will be 
his Father; moreover I will establish his kingdom for 
ever IF HE be content to do my commandments, and my 
judgment at this dax 8 
And Solomon, we are informed, built a temple to the 
Lord, and consecrated it. In his prayer at its dedication 
he said :—“ O, Lord God of Israel, there is no God like 
unto thee in thé Heavens, nor in the Earth, which 
keepeth covenant and showeth mercy unto thy servants, 
that walk before thea with all their hearts. Thou which 
hast kept with thy servant David my Father that which 
thou promised him, and speakest with thy mouth, mast 
FULFILLED IT WITH THY HAND AS IT Is THIS DAY. Now, 
therefore, O Lord! keep with thy servant David my 
Father, that which thou promised him, saying, there 
shall not fail thee a man in my sight to set upon the 
throne of Israel, so that thy children take heed unto their 
* walk in my law as.thou hast done before me.” 
Solomon evidently thought that the promise made to 
his Father was fulfilled to him in reference to the temple 
he built. There is no evidence in the consecration that 


‘| it referred to any other, or was intended to be spiri- 


tualised as done by the Orthodox to both house, and the 
kingdom. But now we come to the important question 
which will determine the period of the arrival of the 
Messiah. Wuen did the sceptre depart from Judea? 
and the Jaw-giver from between the feet? His lenial 
descendants lose authority. Certainly not when Jesus 
arrived! Judea was then a province of the Roman 
Empire! “The decree of Cæsar that the world should 
be taxed,” which brought his parents to Bethlehem twas 
not from a descendant or Jupau’s! but the Roman 
Emperor to a srt people! 

e sceptre had long departed from Judah, and the 
law-giver from between his feet, and therefore either 
Jacob’s prophecy was false, or Jesus was not the Messiah! 
for Joseph, his supposed father, was a carpenter, and not 
aking! I have already shown that Coniah or Jeconiah|| 
WAS THE LAST LEGALLY AUTHORISED KING OF THE HOUSE 
or Jupan. The last words of that prophet concerning 
him were :—“ No man of his seed shall prosper sittin 
on the throne of David, and ruling any more in J udah. C 
Notwithstanding this prediction, we are informed that 
the King of Babylon“ brought him out of prison, and 
spoke;kindly to him, and set his throne upon the thrones 
of the kings that were with him in Babylon.“ ““ And 
we find that the Jews, when they returned from captivity, 
were under the command of his grandson Zerubbabel, 
the son of Salathiel, as their governor,t+ who was prac- 
tically their king (for the Jews were then set free); he 
was heir apparent, and though without a crown, the last 
who wielded the sceptre or rod of authority of the House 
of Judah. As their governor he was algo “ their law- 
giver.” Their next ruler and king was Judas Maccabees, 
so that “the sceptre did not depart from Judah, nor the 
law-giver from between his feet” till Judas Maccabees 
came. Then the prediction was completed and fulfilled 
in him, but this I must prove for the satisfaction of my 
readers, 

The following is the translation of the prediction of 
Jacob, according to the Septuagent :—“ A ruler shall not 
fail from Judah, nor a prince from his loins, until there 
come the things stored up for him, and he is the expecta- 
tion of nations,“ Ke.— Gen. xliii., 10—11. ; 

After Zerubbabel no prince arose of the House of 
Judah or Governor of the Jews, who “sat on the throne 
of David in the land of Judea, whose name is recorded 
in the Old Testament.” As to the prediction, “ Unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be“ -was not 
Jesus “despised and rejected of man?” according to 
his own testimony. He represented the Jews as saying, 
„We will not have this man to reign over us.” “They 
cast him out of the vineyard, and killed him,” saying, 
„We have no king but Cæsar.” And never since then 
have they acknowledged him as their king. But if Jesus 
was the promised Messiah, it also falsifles Jeremiah’s 

rophecy, whose words are :—“ Write ye this man child- 

88, a man that shall not prosper in his days, for no man 
of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, 
and ruling any more in Judah. 1 Matthew represents 
Coniah as one of the forefathers of Joseph, through 
whom he traces the claim of Jesus to the Messiahshi 95 
while Luke traces it through his son and grandson 
Salathiel and Zerubbabel,|||| apparently changing the 
Father's name ¢o avoid detection! = 


(To be continued.) 


WE have a long letter from Mr. G. D. Russell, giving an 
account of Mr. Walker's visit to Toowomba, Queensland, 
and the favourable impression created there by his lec- 
tures. Toowomba is the principal town in the Darling 
Downs district, and has a . for othodox 
opinions, which Mr. W's. rational lectures by agitating 
thought will tend to destroy. i 


I| Coniab, Jeconish, and Jehoiachin are 
Beri to the same n. à 
J Jon. xxii, 56. 


all names given in 
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MR. THOMAS WALKER'S TRANCE LECTURES 
IN THE OPERA-HOUSE, 3z2n FEBRUARY, 1878. 


“ Cruelties and sufferings witnessed in nature recon- 
ciled with the idea of an all-loving and merciful God.” 


The above subject was chosen by the audience on 
Sunday evening, aer 8rd. ~~ 

The lecture n with an invocation to the spirit of 
all life and love hom whom emanated all that is beauti- 
ful, and pure, and holy; concluding in the following 
words :—" We ask that we may breathe the sunlight of 
thy presence, and enjoy the consciousness of thy exist- 
ence, feeling that we are ever approaching thee in our 

rogress. e would wish that all humanity may quite 
understand the basis of their existence, and to know 
that all nature is thy voice in its most loving and deli- 
cate language. We feel that it is only the meagreness 
of our intellect that prevents us from understanding 
thee as thou really art. We ask that thy will may be 
revealed to the finite senses of humanity.” 

The control then began by referring to the conclu- 
sion that all human beings who had studied the subject 
had arrived at, viz., that an intelligence was manifested 
in the operations of the universe. 

The difficulty of reconciling the various apparent 
contradictions in nature was acknowledged. All things 
seemed to be in conflict, and one class of life was 
always preying upon another. The thunder storm dis- 
turbe the air, the clouds envelop the sky in gloom, and 

*the lightning rends the majestic osk asunder; the 
earthquake shakes the rocks and destroys cities; but all 
this was a great evil in order that a greater good should 
be accomplished. 

“Evil could not come into the world unless created 
by the Deity, and if the Deity created evil man can 
hardly be held responsible for yielding to its fasci- 
nations. 

“If on the other hand Deity did not create the Devil 
he cannot be almighty, and fails to harmonise with 

— conceptions respecting him. We must there- 
ore look for the solution of this vexing problem in 
some other phase of life. The old philosophers thought 
the Deity frowned upon them when gloomy clouds 
overhung their heads, and the roll of the thunder was 
a still greater indication of his anger. Every storm 
which threatened the safety of barks on the ocean’s 
bosom was an indication of the anger of the most high. 
All these old ideas must be changed before we can 
properly discuss such a subject as the present. No 
man is independent, every action and occurrence result 
from some existing condition or organization of nature. 
Let us suppose the first man, surrounded with pure and 
holy conditions yet with freedom of will bestowed 
upon him. Was it in accordance with God’s will that 
he used his free will the way he did? The control 
then did full ae to Milton’s immortal poem on 
man’s first disobedience and the fruits of that forbidden 
tree, concerning which the heavenly muse was invoked 
to sing. The presence of Satan was then discussed, 
and the er of man having created him being 
negatived, there was no conclusion to arrive at but that 
Deity was responsible for his presence, as also for the 
exercise of his wily arts whereby all men are born 
T into ~ rar 

“Now we loved this opinion, viz., that man cannot fix 
any definite standard of cruelty or misery, of good or 
of evil. Whatever conceptions he forms of these are 
but his opinions, and these opinions will be tinged with 
whatever bias was imparted to his education. Eve 
man as well as every nation holds peculiar notions as to 
what is good or evil. Some people think polygamy 

: for salvation, others look upon it with horror. 
8 that transpires in nature is found to be for 
the “yd the Gentes number. Therefore if we see 
wrongs apparent cruelties committed, we must 
remember that a few must suffer for the amelioration 

of ge aay. * 3 

Those Obristians who preach submissi 
God's will when others Lod with disease are 
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A few questions were asked by the audience, and 
answered in the most satisfactory manner. 


On Sunday evening, 10th Feb: „a large number 
of questions were submitted for elucidation by Mr. 
Walker's controls, and the three entlemen appointed’ 
by the audience had no little d culty in making a 
selection. “Death and the future life, depicting the 
entrance into spirit life of the de raved and sensual 
man, and the same of the moral and intellectual man,” 
was the subject almost unanimously chosen. 

The control began with an invocation of the usual 
eloquent and impressive nature, calling upon the eternal 
Father of all good who knows all the infirmities of our 
nature to imbue us with his divine essence; and pray- 
ing that we may ever be unfolding the truths of his 
divine goodness. The helplessness of humanity was 
recognised in struggling out of the atmosphere of dark- 
ness, in order to emerge into that ever-increasing light 
and love of the Deity. Thanks were uttered for the 
blessings of the past, and the invocation concluded with 
a prayer for the continuance of God's bounteous good- 
ness to humanity throughout the world. A beautiful 
hymn, which had a marked effect upon the audience, 
was then sung, and the control proceeded with the 
lecture. 

At the very beginning the control mentioned, that in 
dealing with such a subject as death and the future life 
a domain of spiritual philosophy would have to be 
entered into which all would not readily follow. Asser- 
tions would have to be made which would appear bold 
and extravagant to those who were not acquainted with 
the philosophy of spiritualism. The immortality of the 
soul was not called in question, therefore that would be 
taken for granted. The natural and spiritual worlds 
are but counterparts of each other. In the spiritual 
world there is labour and activity, and the happiness of 
the inhabitants of those realms depends very much 
upon the willingness with which they enter upon their 
various duties. Individuals who cast off the mortal 
coil enter the spiritual world with all the peculiarities 
which distinguished them on earth. The amount of his 
knowledge will be identically the same, and his person 
and character will be the exact counterpart of those he 
had on earth. The transition indeed is of such a nature 
that some spirits imagine they are waking from a dream 
when they find themselves in the spirit land. The force 
of will in the spirit land corresponds with our force of 
gravity, ari, it operates with much greater activity. 
The control then went on to speak of the manner of 
life in the spirit land, and to show that, although on 
earth, different tradesmen were required for building 
med was done in heaven by the mere force of 
will. `y 
The following is a glimpse of scenery in the spiri 
land :—We travelled together till we pe to * 
where a river ran before our eyes. This was called 
Sunshine river. It pursued its laughing course through 
a beautiful plain till it emptied itself into a calm and 
tranquil lake, called Angel lake. The land here was 
call Mornin land. Far away on the distant hills we 
saw a beautiful city, which we were told was called the 
city of Pure love. The doings in this city were then 
described, together with all the philosophical discussions 
which were going on concerning matters of great 
interest to humanity, Altogether, the lecture was a 
most interesting one; the idea of eternal torment was 
shown to be an absurdity, and the future life was de- 

icted as one of progressive happiness and pleasure 
fore 5 the control made a rather lengthy 
quotation from “ Pope's Essay on Man,” beginning with 
“ Lo the poor Indian! whose untutored mind sees God 
in clouds, or hears him in the wind,” o., &e. 


Ox Sunday evening, the 17th Feb a slightly di 

ent mode of questioni rot —— 
N * Eai ado which however, 
appointed Lr audience and th 
question. e d 
to notice a few topics 


2 * 2 the 
of spiritism, and asking why it should 1228 82 Toft to. 
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the nineteenth century to discover the grand truth. 
After twitting the questioner on the amount of 
his knowledge in not knowing that spiritism was of very 
ancient date, the control proceeded to prove his position 
by reference to the sages and philosophers of old, with 
whom it was a recognised fact. On the other hand the 
.rapid development of spiritism in this century was not 
more remarkable than the strides made in every branch 
of human knowledge. Another questioner would very 
much like a copy of the Zimes the morning after its 
issue. Considering news could be sent by telegraph the 
control did not see why spirits should makes ee 
the slaves of men, and minister to all their little wants. 
The difference between normal and abnormal discourses 
was shown, and the positive and negative influences 
between individuals were illustrated by familiar examples. 
The house was crowded in every part, andthe answers 
to the questions gave universal satisfaction. 


REVIEW. 


Vistons OF THE BEYOND, By A SEER OF TO-DAY; on 
SYMBOLIC TEACHINGS FROM THE HIGHER LIFE. 


(Edited by Herman Snow.) 
Amonea the oey iron-clads of Spiritualism there is 
plenty of room for lighter craft, and in the present 
work of Mr. Snow’s we welcome a frigate that may reach 


places inaccessible to the great vessels that form our line | 


of battle, It is made up of a series of visions, for the 
most part quietly and pleasantly written, and joined to- 
gether by the remarks of a spiritualist of long standing 
and recognised position, whose first contributions to 
spiritual literature date back as far as 1853. Of the 
medium employed we had never heard, but she seems 
from the account here given to be a widow, middle-aged 
poor, and respectable, and to have had the sad history of 
mediums and prophets in all ages,—an instrument pre- 
ps for its use by the upper world, in grief, and when 
ormed re ected by the lower world with contumely. 
Under such circumstances wel cannot expect the clearness 
of expression and the wealth of words that these visions 
deserve, which would indeed require the powers of a De 
Quincey or of a Coleridge, and must take them for what 
they are, simple transcripts of great sights, given through 
an open and candid though rather limited brain. In 


using such a medium, as St. Paul says—“ We see through 


a glass, darkly,” and too many people instead of tryin 
to see through the window provided for them, allow bolt 
gaze to go no farther than the dirt upon the window- 
panes. en 
Among the pictures presented are several of Spiritual 
Healing. The connection between the body and spirit 
is very close in many instances, and scrofula and idiot 
frequently leave traces on the liberated spirit-form, 
traces that doubtless would disappear before long in any 
cage, but whose removal is ieri s hastened by the means 
employed. The account of the fountain-baths charged 
with the benevolent forcgs of r d in their pearly 
showers, is very charming, and.might be not without a 
suggestion for earthly physicians. Closely related to 
this are the descriptions of the tiny embryo-spirits, whose 
appearance in that world is too often the result of a 
crime, and who grow under the tender maternal care of 
women, often of those whose motherly instincts have been 
foiled through the foolish over-prudence of this world. 
The bitter disappointment of the followers of “ Ortho- 
doxy” when they see that there is no real physical “ great 
white throne,” and that the gladiatorial sports are not to 
be revived for their benefit under the form of a hell, is 
ae ope in Bovina am, some mournful, others ludi- 
. In one instance the guardian spirits of a Roman 
Catholic abbess had to fix a pair of lage on his shoulders 
before she would listen to him. 
There are several very curious things in the book, but 
perbaps the stran igor is a sketch of a spirit-tribe, evi- 
ently a survival from the Stone Age, and whose ignor- 
ance has hitherto proved, impenetrable even to the 
missionaries above. Still grouping on, from age to age 
ay seem as contented as limpets on their rock, and as 
little likely to originate a conscious wish for advance- 


ment as our Darwinian dfather, the ascidian itself. 
There is also an interesting account of societies in the 
spheres, and an analysis of the effect upon a newly- 
departed spirit of excessive grief in the survivors, but 
these, and the forecast of a religious war, our space does 
not permit us to dwell upon. The book deserves atten- 
tion, and we recomniend it to our readers. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Hail! all hail! thou bright new year, 

We welcome thee, with hearty cheer ; 
We realise thy missions great, 

And trust before thy eyele's run, 

Thy mighty task will be well done, 
And error meet its fate. 


Thy predecessor has done well, 

Done much to break the slavish spell, 
Thats overwhelmed our land; 

The seeds of freedom have been sown, 

And by the breeze of truth been blown, 
On almost every strgnd. 


The works begun, the sceptres broke, 

And thousands now discard the yoke, . 
That shackled them as slaves; 

Their term of bondage now is o'er, 

In freedom's boat, each pull an oar, 
On nature's tranquil waves. 


The power of priesteraft's on the wane, 

And the once overcrowded Fane, 
Is now well nigh forsaken ; 

Theology has seen her day, 

And nature speaking from her clay, 
Bids ali mankind awaken. 


Awake to freedom, truth, and right, 

And stand out boldly in the light; 
And with a willing hand 

Upraise the standard of the brave, 


On superstitious pagan grave 
In this our golden land. W. C. SMITH, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES or SCEPTICISM. 
A Repty To Dr. CARPENTER. 
BY ALFRED R. WALLACE, F. B. 8. 
(From Fraser's Magazine.) 


In the last number of this periodical, Dr. Carpenter has 
treated his readers to a collection of what he terms 
Psychological Curiosities of Spiritualism.’ Throughout 
his article he takes Mr. Crookes and myself as typical 
examples of men suffering uuder ‘an Epidemic Delusion 
comparable to the Witchcraft Epidemic of the seven- 
teenth century,’ and he holds up our names to wonder 
and scorn because, after many years of inquiry, observa- 
tion, and experiment, and after duly weighing all the 
doubts suggested and explanations proposed by Dr. 
Carpenter and others, we persist in accepting the uni- 
form and consistent testimony of our senses. Are we 
indeed ‘ Paychological Curiosities’ because we rely upon 
what philosophers assure us is our sole and ultimate 
test of truth—perception and reason? And should we 
be less rare and ‘curious’ phenomena if, rejecting as 
worthless all our personally acquired knowledge, we 
should blindly accept Dr. Carpenter's suggestions of 
what he thinks must have happened in place of what we 
know did happen? If such is the judgment of the 
world, we must for a time submit to the scorn and ridi- 
cule which usually tall to the lot of unpopular minorities, 
but we look forward with confidence to the advent of a 
higher class of critics than our present antagonist, 
critics who will not condescend to a style of controversy 
so devoid of good taste and impartiality as that adopted 
by Dr. Carpenter. es 

` Itis with great reluctance that I continues discussion 
so purely: personal as this has become, but I have reall 
no choice. If Dr. Carpenter had contented himself wit 
imparting my sanity or my sense on general I 
should not think it worth while to write a word in reply. 
But when I find my facts distorted and my words per- 
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verted, I feel bound to defend myself, not for the sake 
of my personal character, but in order to put a stop to 
a mode of discussion which renders all evidence unavail- 
ing and sets up unfounded and depreciatory assertions in 
the place of fair argument. j 

I now ask my readers to allow me to put before them 
the other side of this question, and I assure them that 
if they will read through this article they will acknow- 
ledge that the strong ray I have used is fully 
justified by the facts which I shall adduce. 

Those who believe in the reality of the abnormal phe- 
nomena whose existence is denied by Dr. Carpenter and 
his followers, have, for the most part, been convinced by 
what they have seen in private houses and among friends 
on whose character they can rely. They constitute a 
not uninfluential body of literary and scientific men, 
including several Fellows of the Royal Society. The 
cases of public imposture (real or imaginary) so persis- 
tently adduced by Dr. Carpenter, do not affect their 
belief, which is altogether independent of public exhibi- 
tions; and they probably with myself look upon the 
learned Doctor (who tilts against facts as Don Quixote 
did against windmills, and with equally prejudicial 
results to himself) as a curious example of fossilised 
scepticism. Thus, Serjeant Cox, who often quotes Dr. 
Carpenter and is now quoted by him with approval, 
speaks of the learned Doctor (in his recent address to 
the Psychological Society) as being ‘enslaved and 
blinded’ by ‘ prepossession,’ adding: 

There is not a more notable instance of this than Dr, Carpenter 
himself, whose emphatic warnings to beware of it are doubtless 
the result of self-consciousness, An apter illustration of this 
human weakness there could not be. The characteristic feature of 
his mind is prepossession. This weakness is apparent in all his 
works, It matters not what the subject, if once he has formed an 
opinion upon it, that opinion so prepossesses his whole mind that 
nothing adverse to it can find admission there. It affects alike his 
senses and his judgment. 


I propose, therefore, as a companion picture to that 
of Messrs. Crookes and Wallace the victims of an Epi- 
demic Delusion, to exhibit Dr. Carpenter as an example 
of what prepossession and blind scepticism can do for a 
man. I shall show how it makes a scientific man un- 
scientific, a wise man foolish, an honest man unjust. To 
refuse belief to unsupported rumours of improbable 
events, is enlightened scepticism ; to reject all second- 
hand or anonymous tales to the injury or, depreciation of 
anyone, is charitable scepticism ; to doubt your own pre- 
possessions when opposed to facts observed and re- 
observed by honest and capable men, is a noble sceptic- 
ism. But the scepticism of Dr. Carpenter is none of 
these. It is a blind, unreasoning, arrogant disbelief, 
that marches on from youth to age with its eyes shut to 
all that opposes its own pet theories; that believes its 
own judgment to be infallible; that never acknowledges 
its errors. It isa scepticism that clings to its refuted 
theories, and refuses to accept new truths, 

Near the commencement of his article Dr. Carpenter 
tells us that he recurs to this subject as a duty to the 
public and to assist in curing a dangerous mental 
disease ; and that he would gladly lay it aside for the 
scientific investigations which afford him the purest 
enjoyment. But he also tells us that he honestly be- 
lieves that he possesses ‘ unusual power of dealing with 
this ‘subject ; and as Dr. Carpenter is not one to hide 
the light of his‘ unusual powers’ under a bushel, we may 
infer that it is not pure duty which has caused him, in 
addition to writing long letters to Nature and announc- 
ing a full answer’ to myself and Mr. Crookes in the 
forthcoming ‘new edition of his Lectures, to expend his 
valuable time and energy on an article of forty-eight 
columns, founded mainly on such a very shaky and un- 
scientific foundation as American newspaper extracts 
and the ge har statements of Mr. Home, the 
medium ;* while it is full of personal animosity and the 


Mr. Home has always been treated by Dr. O. 
impostor :- Jet now he quotes him as an — 
Home's 


tions against other mediums are never authenticated 


in ány way, and to be in 
e will so doubt now 


supported statement to a like effect in Mr. Home's last 


most unmeaning ridicule. With.extreme bad taste he 
compares & — who, as a scholar, a thinker, and 
a writer, is Dr. Carpenter's e ual, to Moses and Some 
kept poet; while with a pitiable inappropriatencss he 
parodies the fine though hackneyed saying, ‘See how 
these Christians love one another,’ in order to a it 
satirically to the cage of a rather severe, but t unfair, 
review of Mr. Home's book in a Spiritual periodical. 

I will now proceed to show, not only that my accusa- 
tions in the Quarterly Journal of Science, for July last— 
which in Dr. Carpenter's opinion amount to a charge of 
‘wilful and repeated suppressio veri’—are proved, but 
that a blind reliance on Mr. Home and on ‘excerpts 
from American Cage stl have led him to make 
liberate statements which are totally unfounded. 

I will first take a case which will illustrate Dr. Car- 
penter’s wonderful power of mis-statement as regards 
myself. 

vg In a letter to the Daily News written immediately 
after the delivery of Dr. Carpenter's first Lecture on 
Mesmerism at the London Institute a year ago, I 
adduced a case of mesmerism at a distance recorded by 
the late Professoi Gregory. The lady mesmerised was 
a relation of the Professor and was staying in his own 
house. The mesmeriser was a Mr. Lewis. The sole 
authority for the facts referred to by me was Professor 
Gregory himself. 3 

2. ile criticising this Mr. Lewis in his Lectures 
(page 24) Dr. Carpenter says, referring to my Daily 
News letter, His (Mr. Lewis's) utter failure to produce 
either result, however, under the scrutiny of sceptical 
inquirers, obviously discredits all his previous statements ; 
except to such as (like Mr. A. R Wallace, who hag 
recently expressed his full faith in Mr. Lewis's self-as- 
serted powers) are ready to accept without question the 
slenderest evidence of the greatest marvels.’ (The 
italics are my own.) 

3. In my Review’ of Dr. Carpenter's book (Quarterly 
Journal of Science, July 1877, page 394) I use strong 
(but, I submit, appropriate) language as to this injurious 
and uufounded statement. For Dr. Carpenter's readers 
must have understood, and must have been intended to 
understand, that, in sole reliance on this Mr. Lewis's 
own statements, I placed full faith in them. without an 
corroboration, and had also publicly announced this 
faith ; in which case his readers would have been justified 
in thinking me a credulous fool not worth listening to. 


4. Writing again on this subject (in last month's 
issue of this Magazine, p. 545) Dr. Carpenter does not 
apologise for the gross and injurious misrepresentation 
of what I really said, neither does he justify it by refer- 
ence to anything else I may have written; but he covers 


EASE A — — — 
tion were not, as claimed, a reality. Do not the hands, other than 
those of any persons present, which have often appeared at Mr. 
Home's stances and have been visible and even tangible to all 
present, prove (in Dr. Carpenter's opinion) imposture? Do not 
the red-hot coals carried about the room in his hands prove chemi- 
cal preparation, and therefore imposture? Is not the increase o: 
decrease of the weight of a table, as ascertained by a spring- 
balance, which I have myself witnessed in Mr. Home's presen 
trick, according to Dr. Carpenter? Is not the pla ie of tb: 
accordion in one hand, or when both Mr. Home's HET RA on th : 
table, a clever imposture in Dr. Carpenter's opinion? But if an. 
one of these things is admitted to be, not an imposture but n 
reality, then the whole foundation of the learned but most illogic:. 
Doctor's scepticism is undermined, and he practically admits hin. 
self a convert to the facts of modern spiritualism. But he doc 
not admit Ithis; and as Mr. Home has carried on these alleg:.. 
impostures during his whole life, and has imbued thousands 
persons with a belief in their genuineness, Dr, Carpenter mu- 
inevitably believe Mr. Home to be the vilest of impostors m,i 
utterly untrustworthy. Yet he quotes him as an authority, accep. . 
as true all the malicious stories retailed by this alleged impost... 
against rival impostors, and believes every vague and 3 
This from an ex- Professor of Medical Ju ce, who ougl. r 
to have some rudimentary notions of the value of evidence, i- 
traky surprising, It may be said that, 83 Jir. Carpenter 
thi ouglit 
this is 


. ellous phe- 
nomena occur ; but this implies no belief in his integrity o1 
y more than the extrao pe in Ft alee 


fessor Huxley some time ago) — 


of high moral character and superior 2 
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his retreat with a fresh suggestio falsi, and ridicules me 
for using such strong language (which he quotes) merely 
(he says) because he had reflected on my ‘too, ready 
acceptance of the slenderest evidence of the 7 
marvels’—a phrase of Dr. Carpenter’s which I never 
objected to at all because it was a mere expression of 
opinion, while what I did object to was a mis-statement 
of a matter of fact. This is Dr. Carpenter's idea of the 
way to ca r 
science’ to the absence of which he imputes all my errors. 
(Note A, p. 705.) i $ 

Dr. Carpenter is so prepossessed with the dominant 
idea of putting down Spiritualism, that it seems impossi- 
ble for him to state the simplest fact in regard to it 
without introducing some purely imaginary fact of his 
own to make it fit his theory. Thus, in his\ article on 
‘The Fallacies of Testimony’ (Contemporary Review, 
1876, p. ae he says: ‘ A whole party of believers will 
affirm that they saw Mr. Home float out of one window 
and in at another, whilst a single honest sceptic declares 
that Mr. Home was sitting in his chair all the time.’ 
Now there is only one case on record of Mr. Home 
having ‘ floated out of one window and in at another.’ 
Two of the persons present on the occasion—Lord Adare 
and Lord Lindsay—have made public their account of 
it, and the third has never declared that Mr. Home was 
‘sitting in his chair all the time,’ but has privately con- 


firmed, to the extent his position enabled him to do so, 


the testimony of the other two. Is this another case of 
Dr. Carpenter ‘cerebrating’ his facts to suit his theory, 
or will be say it is a purely hypothetical case? Yet 
this can hardly be, for he goes on to argue from it: And 
ın this last case we have an example of a fact, of which 
Ke. Kc.“ I ask Dr. Carpenter to name the honest 
sceptic’ of this quotation and to give us his precise state - 
ment; or, failing this, to acknowledge that he has 
imagined a piece of evidence to suit his hypothesis. 
(Note B, p. 706.) ý 

It is only fair that he should do this because, in 
another of his numerous raids upon the poor deluded 
spiritualists, he has made a direct, and, as it seems to me, 
completely unsupported charge against Lord Lindsay. 
In his article on ‘Spiritualism and its recent Converts’ 
(Quarterly Review, 1871, pp 335, 336) Dr. Carpenter 
uotes Lord Lindsay’s account of an experiment with 
Mr. Home, in which Lord Lindsay placed a powerful 
magnet in one corner of a totally dark room, and then 
brought in the medium, who after a few moments said 
he saw a sort of light on the floor; and to prove it led 
Lord Lindsay straight to the spot and placed his hand 


upon the magnet The experiment was not very re- 
markable, but still, so far as it went, it confirmed the 
observations of Reichenbach and others. This Dr. Car- 


penter cannot bear; so he not only proceeds to point 


out Lord Lindsay’s complete ignorance of the Whole 


subject but makes him morally culpable for not 1598 
used Dr. Carpenter's pet test of an electro-magnet; an 
he concludes thus: ‘If, then, Lord Lindsay cannot be 
trusted as a“ faithful“ witness in “that which is least,” 
how can we feel assuré that he is “faithful also in 
much” P? By what mental jugglery Dr. Carpenter can 
have convinced himself that he had shown that Lord 
Lindsay ‘ cannot be trusted as a faithful witness,’ I am 
at a loss to understand. But the animus against the 
friend of and believer in Mr. Home, is palpable. Now 
that Lord Lindsay has achieved. a scientific reputation, 
we presume there must be two Lord Lindsays as well as 
two Mr. Crookes’: one the enthusiastic astronomer and 
careful observer, the other the deluded spiritualist and 
psychological curiosity.’ As these double people in- 
crease it will become rather puzzling, and we shall have 
to adopt Mr. Crookes’ prefixes of ‘ Ortho’ and ‘ Pseudo’ 
to know which we are talking about. It will be well 
also to note the Scriptural leagues employed by Dr. 
Carpenter in making this solemn and ridiculously un- 
founded charge. It reminds one of the ‘I speak ad- 
visedly’ (in the celebrated Quarterly Review article now 
acknowledged by Dr. Carpenter) which Mr. Crookes 

shown to be in every case the prefix of a wholly in- 
correct statement. t i 

6, Nov, I, 1877, p. 8. 


Feo Nature, Nov, 1,1877, p8. 7T 
$ Quarterly Journal of Science, January 1872.: ‘A Reply to the 


Quarterly Review, 


on that ‘ calm discussion with other men of 
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Dr. Carpenter heads a section of his artiele in last 
month’s issue of this periodical, ‘What Mr. Wallace 
means by Demonstration ; and endeavours to ahow that 
I have mis-applied the term when I stated that in cer- 
tain cases flowers had appeared at séances ‘ demonstrably 
not brought by the medium.’ His long quotations from 
Mr. Home, giving purely imaginary and burlesque 
accounts of such séances, totally unauthenticated bv 
names or dates, may be set aside as not only irrelevant 
but as insulting to the readers who are asked to accept 
them as evidence. Dr. Carpenter begins by confounding ` 
the proof of a fact and that of a proposition, and, against 
the view of the best modern philosophers, maintains that 
the latter alone can be truly said to be ‘ demonstrated.’ 
But this is a complete fallacy. The direct testimony of 
the educated senses guided by reason, is of higher vali- 
dity than any complex result of reason alone. If I aim 
sitting with two friends and a servant brings me a letter, 
I am justified in saying that that letter was‘ demonstri- 
bly not brought by one of my friends.“ Or if a bullet 
comes through the window and, strikes the wall behind 
me, I am justified in saying that one of my two friends 
sitting at the table demonstrably did not fire the pistol ;’ 
—always supposing that Iam provéd to be in the full 
possession of my ordinary senses by the general agree- 
ment of my friends with me as to what happened. Of 
course if I am in a state of delusion or insanity, and my 
senses and reasoning powers do not record events in 
agreement with others who witness them, neither shall 
I be able to perceive the force of a mathematical demon- 
stration.. If my senses play me false, squarés may seem 
to me triangles and circles ellipses, and no geometrical 
reasoning will be possible. Dr. Carpenter next asserts 
that I ‘complain’ of his ‘not accepting the flowers and 
fruits produced in my own drawing-room and those 
which made their appearance in the house of Mr. T. A. 
Trollope at Florence.’ This is simply not the case. I 
neyer asked him to accept them, or complained of his 
not spoepting them; but I pointed out that he did ac- 
cept the evidence of a prejudiced witness to support a 
theory of imposture which was entirely negatived in the 
two cases I referred to.“ I implied, that he should 
either leave the subject alone or deal with the best evi- 
dence of the alleged facts. To do otherwise was not 
‘scientific,’ and to put anonymous and unsupported 
evidence before the public as conclusive of the whole 

uestion was both unscientific and disingenuous. Now 
that he does attempt to deal with these cases, he makes 
them explicable on his own theory of imposture only by 
leaving out the most essential facts. 

He first says that ‘in Mr. Wallace’s own case no pre- 
cautions whatever had been employed!’ and he intro- 
duces this with the remark, ‘ Now it will scarcely be 
believed,’ to which I will add that it must not be believed, 
because it is untrue. I have never. published a detailed 
account of this séance, but I have stated the main facts 
with sufficient careff to show that the phenomenon 
itself was a test surpassing anything that could have 
been prearranged. The general precautions used by me 
were as follows: Five personal friends were present 
besides myself and the medium, among them a medical 
man, a barrister, and an acute colonial man of business. 
The sitting was in my own back drawing-room. No 
cloth was on the table. The adjoining room and passage 
were fully lighted. We sat an hour in the darkened 
room before the flowers appeared, but there was always 
light enough to see the outlines of those present. We 
sat a little away from the table, the medium sitting by 
me. The flowers appeared on the polished table dimly 
visible as a something, before we lighted the gas. When 
we did so the whole surface of the four-feet circular 
table was covered with fresh flowers and ferns, a sight 
so beautiful and marvellous, that in the course of a not 
uneventful life I can hardly recall anything that has 
more strongly impressed me. I be; that nothing 


might be touched till we had carefully examined them. 


The first thing that struck us all was their extreme 

. — and beta, The next, that they were all 

covered, especially the ferns, with à delicate dew; not 

with coarse drops of water as I have since seen when 
** Bee Quarterly Journal of Science, July 1877, pp. 410-412, 

tt Miraoles — ien Spiritualism, p. 164. 
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the phenomenon was less perfect, but with a veritable 
fine dew, covering the whole surface of the ferns es- 
pecially. Counting the separate sprigs we found them 
to|be forty-eight in number, consisting of four yellow 
and red tulips, eight large anemones of various colours, 
six large flowers of Primula japonica, eighteen chrysan- 
themums mostly yellow and white, six fronds of Lomaria 
a foot long, and two of a Nephrodium about a foot long 
and six*inches wide. Not a pinnule of these ferns was 
rumpled, but they lay on the table as perfect as if freshly 
brought from a conservatory. The anemones, primroses, 
and tulips had none of them lost a petal. They were 
found spread over the whole surface of the table, while 
we had been for some time intently gazing on the sheen 
of its surface and could have instantly detected a hand 
and arm moving over it. But that is not so important 
as the condition of these flowers and their dewiness ; and 
—Dr. Carpenter notwithstanding—I still maintain they 
were (to us) ‘demonstrably not brought by the medium.’ 
1 have preserved the flowers and have them now before 
me, with the attestation of all present as to their appear- 
ance and condition; and I have also my original notes 
made at the time. How simple is Dr. Carpenter's notion 
that I tell this story, after ten years, from memory ! 
How ingenious is his suggestion of the lining ofa cloak 
as their place of concealment for four hours—a sugges- 
tion taken from a second-hand story by Mr. Home about 
a paid medium, and therefore not the lady whose powers 
are now under discussion! How utterly beside the 
uestion this subsequent remarks about conjurors, and 
Sats and the mango-trees produced by Indian jugglers ! 
In the case certified by Mr. IT. A. Trollope the 
medium's person (not her i fie only, as Dr. Carpenter 
says) was carefully searched before sitting down ; but 
now it is objected that ‘an experienced female searcher’ 
would bave been more satisfactory, and the fact is ignored 
that phenomena occurred which precluded the necessity 
of any search. For while the medium’s hands were 
both held a large quantity of jonquils fell on the table, 
‘filling the whole room with their odour.’ If Dr. Car- 
penter can get over the ‘sudden falling on the table’ of 
the flowers while the medium’s hands were held, how 
does he explain the withholding of the powerful odour 
‘ filling the whole room’ till the moment of their appear- 
ance? Mr. Trollope says that this is, ‘on any common 
theory of physics, unaccountable,’ and I say that this 
large quantity of powerfully smelling jonquils was ‘ de- 
monstrably not brought by the medium.’ I have notes 
of other cases equally well attested. In one of these at 
a friend’s house to which I myself took Miss Nicholl, 
eighty separate stalks of flowers and ferns fell on the 
table while the medium's hands were both held. All 
were perfectly fresh and damp, and some large sprays of 
maiden-hair fern were quite perfect. On another occa- 
sion I was present when twenty different kinds of fruits 
were asked for, and every person had their chosen kind 
pas before them on the table or putat once into their 
ands by some invisible agency. These cases might be 
multiplied indefinitely, and many ‘are recorded which 
are still more completely beyond the power of imposture 
to explain. Butall such are passed over by Dr. Carpen- 
ter in silence. He asks for better evidence of certain 
facts, and when we adduce it he says we are the victims 
of a ‘diluted insanity. ft In the supposed Belfast ex- 
posure by means of postassium ferrocyanide, I objected 
that the only evidence was that of a prejudiced witness 
with a strong animus against the medium. Dr. Carpen- 
ter now prints this young man's letter (of which he had 
in his lecture 4 gem the substance) and thinks that he 
has transformed his one witness into two by means of an 
anonymous ‘ friend’ therein mentioned. Ie talks of the 
immediate detection of the salt by one witness and the 
1 confirmatory testimony of the other — this 
to being the anonymous friend of the one witness’ 
letter! Unfortunately this ‘friend’ wrote a letter to 
er which he brought an additional accusation, 
Ww I have proved, by the testimony of an unimpeach- 
able witness, to be utterly unfounded. (See Quarterly 
Journal of Soience, July 1877, p. 411.) We may there- 
fore dismiss the ‘exposure’ as, to say the least, not 


proven. 
. Carpenter's Mental Physiology, 2nd edit. p. 862. 


Dr. Carpenter heads one of his sections, “ What 
Messrs. Wallace and Crookes regard as Trustworth 
Testimony’ ;” and before I remark on its contents, 
wish to point out the literary impropriety of which Dr. 
Carpenter is guilty, in thus making Mr. Crookes respon- 
sible for the whole contents of my article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science because he happens to be the editor 
of that periodical. I might with equal justice charge 
upon the editor of Fraser all the mis-statements and 
injurious personal imputations which Dr. Carpenter has 
introduced into an article, accepted, doubtless, without 
question on the strength of his high scientific standing. 

Under the above heading Dr. Carpenter attempts to 
show that Colonel Olcott (whose investigation into the 
character of Mrs. White and her false declaration that 
she had, on certain occasions, personated ‘ Katie King, 
I quoted in my review) is an untrustworthy witness ; 
sal his sole proof consists in a quotation from a published 
letter of the Colonel's about bringing an ‘ African sor. 
cerer’ to America. This letter may or may not be in- 
judicious or foolish; that is matter of opinion. But 

ow it in any way blackens“ Colonel Olcott's character 
or proves him to be ‘untrustworthy’ as a witness to 
matters of fact, it must puzzle everyone but a Carpenter 
or a Home to understand. 


The next example I shall give of Dr. Carpenter's 
‘unusval power of dealing with this subject,’ is a most 
injurious mis-statement referring to my friend Mr. 
Crookes. Dr. Carpenter heads a section of more than 
eight columns, ‘Mr. Crookes and his Scientific Tests,’ 
and devotes it to an account of Eva Fay’s performances, 
of Mr. Crookes’ ‘inconsiderate endorsement of one of 
the grossest impostures ever practised,’ and of the alleged 
exposure of the fraud by Mr. W! Irvine Bishop. o 
following quotation contains the essence of the charge, 
and I invite particular attention to its wording : 

. . + her London audiences diminishing away, Eva Fay re- 
turned to the United States, carrying with her a letter from Mr. 
Crookes, which set forth that since doubts had been thrown on the 
spiritualistic nature of her ‘ manifestations,’ and since he, in com- 
mon with other Fellows of the Royal Society, had satisfied them- 
selves of their genuineness by “scientific tests,’ he willingly gave 
her the benefit of his attestation, This letter was published in 
fac-simile in American newspapers, 

I can scarcely expect, my readers at once to credit 
what I now have to state; that, notwithstanding the 
above precise setting forth of its contents, by a man who 
professes [to write under a sense of duty, and as one 
called upon to rehabilitate the injured dignity of British 
Science, such a letter as that above minutely described 
never existed at all! A private letter from Mr. Crookes 
has indeed, without his consent, been published in fac- 
simile in American newspapers; but this letter was never 
in the possession of Eva Fay; it was not written till 
months after she had left England, and then not to her, 
but in answer to inquiries by a perfect stranger; more- 
over it contains not a word in any way resembling the 
janes above given! Sad to say, Dr. Carpenter’s kind 

oston friends do not appear to have sent him a copy of 
the paper containing the fac-simile letter, or he would 
have seen that Mr. Crookes says nothing of ‘the spirit- 
ualistic nature of her manifestations; he does not men- 
tion ‘other Fellows of the Royal Society; he does not 
say he was ‘satisfied of the genuineness of the scientific 
tests,’ but especially guards himself by saying that the 
porne account of the experiments made at his own 

ouse are the best evidence of his belief in her powers. 
He does not ‘ give her the benefit of his attestation, but 
simply says that no one has any authority to use his 
name to injure her. 


The number of the New York Daily Graphic for April 
12, 1876, containing the letter in Ke blen now before 
me. An exact copy of it is given below, and I ask my 
nmas Ad peruse it carefully, to compare it with Dr. 

e 8 precise summary given as if from actual in- 
spection, and then decide b hoes — the 
honoured distinction of FES. is being ‘ trailed through 
the dirt,’ and who best upholds his own reputation and 
that of British Science. Is it the man Who writes a 
straightforward letter in order to prevent his name being 
used to injure another, and who states only facts within 
his own personal knowledge; or is it he who, for the 
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ee nn, 


ose of depreciating§ the well-earned reputa- 
1 p ellow Bow 4 of science, pee without a 
` word of caution or hesitation a purely imaginary account 


ol it? MB. CROOKES’ ‘ FAC-SIMILE’ LETTER, 
Nov. 8, 1878. 


Esq. 
223 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, U.S.A, 
8 
Pa ier your favour of Oct. 25, which I haye received this 
morning, I beg to state that no one has any authority from me to 
state that I have “y doubts of Mrs. Fay’s mediumship. The 
ublished accounts of the test séances which took place at my 
— are the best evidence which I can give of my belief in 
Fay's powers. I should be sorry to find that any such rumours as 
you mention should injure Mrs, Fay, whom I huve always found 
most ready to siba to any conditions I thought fit to propose, 
tru ours, 
e ae WILLIAM CROOKES. 


Notwithstanding this attack, all the evidence Dr. Car- 
ter can adduce as to the alleged exposure of Eva 
ay has really no bearing whatever on Mr. Crookes’ 
position, Long and wordy letters are given verbatim 
which. only amount to this: that the writers saw a 
clever conjuror do what they thought was an exact imita- 
tion of Eva Fay's performances and of those of mediums 
enerally. But a most essential point is omitted. 
Reither of the three writers say they ever saw Eva Fay's 
performance.. Still leas do they say they ever saw her in 
private and tested her themselves ; and without this their 
evidence is absolutely worthless. Mr. Crookes has said 
nothing, good or bad, about her public performances ; 
but she came alone to his own house, and there, aided by 
scientific friends, ia his own laboratory, he tested her by 
placing her in an electrical circuit from which she could 
not possibly escape without instant discovery, Yet when 
in thie position books were taken from the bookcase 
twelve feet away and handed out to the observers. The 
beautiful arrangements’ by which these tests were 
carried out are detailed by Mr. Crookes in the Spiritualist 
newspaper of March 12, 1875, and should be read by 
everyone who wishes to understand the real difference 
between the methods of procedure of Mr. Crookes and 
Dr. Carpenter. Not one word is said, either by Dr, 
Carpenter's correspondents or by the Daily Graphic, as 
to this test having been applied to Mr, Bishop by an 
electrical engineer or other expert, and till this is done 
how can Mr, Crookes’ position be in any way affected ? 
A public performance in Boston, parodying that of Mrs, 
Fay, but without one particle of proof that the conditions 
of the two performances were really identical,§§ is to 
Dr. Carpenter's logical and sceptical mind a satisfactory 
proof that one of the first experimenters of the day was 
imposed on in his own laboratory, when assisted by 
trained experts, and when applying the most absolute 


tests that science can supply.* (Note C, p. 706.) 


§ ‘In the United States more especially... the numes of the 
“eminent British scientists,” Messrs. Crookes and Wallace, are a 
“ tower of strength.” And it 1 becomes necessary for 
me to undermine that tower by showing that in their investigation 
of this subject ‘they have followed methods that are thoroughly 
unscientific, and have been led, by their ‘gprepossession,” to accept 
with implicit faith a number of statefhents which ought to 
rejected as completely untrustworthy.'—Fraser's Magazine, No- 
vember 1877, p. 548, 

§§ The account in the Mew York Daily Graphic almost proves 
that they were not. For the clever woodcuts s owing Mr. Bishop 
during his performances indicate an amount of stretching of the 
cord which certainly could be at once detected on after examina- 
tion, especially if the knots had been sealed or baund with court- 
plaster. Yet more; according to these illustrations, it would be 
impossible for Mr, Bishop to imitate Eva Fay in ‘tying a strip of 
cloth round her neck’ and putting a ring into her ear,’ both of 
which are specially mentioned as having been done by her. It 
may well be supposed that the audience, delighted at an ‘exposure,’ 
would not be quite so severely critical as they are to those who 
abnormal powers. 
any of my readers will have seen the full account 
and as the whole is too long for insertion here, I 

portions of it in an 

necessary because Dr, 

t he is going to give, in the new edition of 
res, ‘the whole explanation’ of the ‘dodge’ by which 
these ‘ scientific testa’ could be eraded—‘a dodge so simple that 

- Crookes’ highly-trained scientific acumen could not detect it. 
ese are Dr, Carpenter's own words in his article last month 
p 658), and it is n that he should be called on to make 

good by g 
and not some other experiments 


. Croo! 
which 
may substitute for them. 


F have now shown to the readers of Fraser (as I had 
‘previously shown in the Quarterly Journal of Science) 
that whatever Dr. Carpenter writes on this subject, 
whether opinion, argument, quotation, or fact, is so dis- 
torted by prejudice as to be untrustworthy. It is there- 
fore unnecessary here to n to the mass of in- 
nuendo and assumption that everywhere pervades his 
article ; neither am I called upon to notice all the all 
‘exposures’ which he delighta in placing before his 
readers. To ‘expose’ malingerers and cases of feigned 
illness does not disprove the existence of disease; and 
if, as I believe has been demonstrated, the phenomena 
here discussed are marvellous realities, it is to be ex- 
pected that there will be impostors to imitate them, and 
no lack of credulous persons to be duped by those 


| impostors, But it is not the part of an honest searcher 


after truth to put forward these detected impostures 
while ignoring the actual phenomena which the impostors 
try to imitate. When we have Dr. Carpenter's final 
word in the promised new addition of his Lectures, I 
shall be prepared to show that testa far more severe than 
such as have resulted in the detection of in}posture have 
been over and over again applied to the’genuine phe- 
nomena with no other result than~fo confirm thei 
genuineness. 

This is not the place to discuss the reality of the phe- 
nomena which Dr. Carpenter rejects with so much mis- 
placed indignation, and endeavours to put down by such 
questionable means. The careful observations of such 
men as Professor Barrett of Dublin, and the elaborate 
series of test experiments carried out in his own laborat 
tory by Mr. Crookes,** are sufficient to satisfy any 
unprejudiced person that the phenomena are genuine ; 
as if so, whatever theory we may adopt 3 
them, they must greatly influence all our fundamen 
ideas in science and philosophy. The attempt to excite 
prejudice against all who have become convinced that 
these things are real, by vague accusations, and by quot- 
ing all the trash that can be picked out of the literature 
of the subject, is utterly unworthy of the men of science 
who adopt it. For nearly thirty goni this plan has been 


unsparingl pursued, and its failure has been complete. 
Belief in the enuineness of the phenomena has grown 
steadily year 


y year; and at this day there are, fo my ` 
personal ra A e, a larger number of well-educated 
and intelligent and even scientific men who profess their 
belief, than at any former period. There is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that this body of inquirers have 
obtained their present convictions by what they have 
seen at public E. only. In almost every ease those 
convictions are the result of a long series of experiments 
in private houses ; and it would amaze Dr. Carpenter to 
learn the number of families in every class of society in 
which even the more marvellous and indisputable of t 
phenomena occur. The course taken by Dr. Carpenter 
of discrediting evidence, depreciating character, and 
retailin e Ry only confirms these people in their 
belief that men of science are powerless in face of this 
great subject; and I feel sure that all he has written has 
never converted a single earnest investigator. 

It is well worthy of notice, as correlating this inquiry 
with other branches of science, that there is no royal 
road to acquiring a competent knowledge of these phe- 
nomena, and this is the reason why so many scientific 
men fail to obtain evidence of anything important. 
They think that a few hours should enable them to 
decide the whole thing; as if a problem which, has been 
ever before the world, and which for the last quarter of 
a century has attracted the attention of thousands, only 
requires their piercing glance to probe it to the bottom. 
But those who have devoted most time and study to the 
subject, though they become ever more convinced of the 
reality, the importance, and the endless phases of the 
‘phenomena, find themselves less able to dogmatise as to 
their exact nature or theoretical interpretation. Of one 
thing, however, they feel convinced ; that all further dis- 
cussion on the inner nature of man and his relation to 
the universe is a mere beating of the air so long as these 
marvellous phenomena, opening up as they do,a whole 
world of new interactions een mind and matter, are 
di ed and ignored. 

** Quarterly Journal of Science, Oct, 1871 and Jan, 1874. 
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Ab Mr. Croo ments a referred to. 
apparatus used consisted of an electrical circuit with a 
galvanometer one the siet 7 — = ri 
' current, designed and arran; y one e most eminen : 
cal 8 This instrament was fixed in Mr. Crookes 
laboratory, from which two stout wires passed through the wall 
into the library adjoining, and there terminated in two brass 
handles fixed at a considerable distance apart, and having only an 
inch or two of play. These handles are covered with linen soaked 
in salt and water, and when the person to be experimented on 
holds these handles in the hands (also first soaked in salt. and 
— the current of electricity passes through his or her body, 
and the exact ‘electrical resistance’ can be measured ; while the 
reflecting galvanometer renders visible to all the spectators the 
slightest variation in the resistance. This instrument is so delicate 
that the mere loosening of the grasp of one or both hands or the 
lifting of a finger from the handle would be shown at once, because 
altering the amount of surface in contact the ‘electrical resist- 
anée’ would be instantly changed. Two experienced physicists, 
doth Fellows of the Boys Society, made experimenta with this 
instrument for more than an hour before the tests began, and 
satisfied themselves that, even with an exact knowledge of what 
was required and with any amount of preparadon; they could not 
substitute anything connecting the two handles and having the 
game exact resistance as the human body without a long course of 
trial and failure, and without a person in the other room to tell 
them if more or less resistance were required, during which time 
the index spot of light of the galvanometer was flying wildly 
about. Comparative steadiness of the index could only be secured 

by a steady and continuous grasp of the two handles, 

Having thus described the ‘apparatus, let us now consider how 
the test was carried out. The gentlemen invited to witness it 
were three Fellows of the Royal Society, all of special eminence, 
and three other gentlemen. ey examined the library ; fastened 
up the door to the passage as well as the window with strips of 

sealed with their private seals ; they examined all the cup- 
I and desks ; they noted the position of various articles, aud 
measured their distances as well as that of the bookcase from the 
handles to be held by the medium, The library was connected 
with the laboratory by a door close to where the medium sat, and 
this door was wide open, but the aperture was closed by means of 
a curtain, areg age having been thus arranged, Eva Fay was 
invited to enter the library, having up to this time been in the 
drawing-room upstairs, and having come to the house alone. She 
then seated herself in a chair placed for the p „and having 
moistened her hands as directed took hold of the two handles, 
The exact ‘electrical resistance’ of her body was then noted, as 
well as the deflection shown by the galvanometer: and the gas 
in the 1 bavio been turned down low, the gentlemen took 
their places in the Jaboratory, leaving Eva Fay alone. 

In one minute a hand-bell waa rung in the library. In two 
minutes a hand came out at the side of the door farthest from the 
medium. During the succeeding five minutes four separate books 
were handed out to their respective authors, a voice from the lib- 
rary calling them by name. These books had been taken from 
the bookcase twelve feet from Eva Fay: they had been found in 
the dark, and one of them had ino lettering on the back. Mr. 
Grookes declares that although he, of course, knew the general 
position of the books in his own library, he could not have found 

e books in the dark. Then a box of cigars was thrown out to a 
gentleman very fond of smoking, and finally an ornamental clock 
which had been standing on the chimney-piece was handed out. 
Then the circuit was suddenly broken, and on instantly entering 
the library Eva Fay was found lying back in the chair senseless, 
a condition in which she remained for half-an-hour, All the above 
3 occurred during the space of ten minutes, and the re- 
— 3 = NN Pass hore. time, showing only 

variations w. would occur while a i 
to hold th handle person continued 
two other occasions Mr. Crookes carried out similar 
with the same medium and always with the same result. 8 
occasion several musical instruments were played on at the same 
time and a musical box was wound up while the luminous index 
of the galvanometer continued quite steady, and many articlés 
were handed or thrown out into the laborarory. On the other 
occasion similar things pe ed, after all possiblé precautions 
Gaxebaiy looked ‘vefore tino ——— 
y ore the seance, was found unl 
3 „ ocked and open 
Everyone must look forward with great interest to Dr. Carpen- 


Nore A.—BSince this article was in the printer's h - 
sheet of the new edition of Dr, redheaded reg bel 22 
‘warded to me at the author's request, in order that I may see what 
aeons Mae toa to give of the above case. Dr. Carpen- 

attem: assertion that I had 
eepressed m on faith in ae Lewis’ self-asserted powers," 5 4 
statement of what Dr. Simpson told him several years ago, a state- 
meet Which appears to have been never yet made public, and 


whicb, 88 d not possibly have been taken into 
by mer even it any real bearing on the question 8 
pt cede eed that Mr, Lewis might have received information 


the exact hour at which the lady he had promised to try to 
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the most natural thing in the world for him to eho 
or fraud against all who t to facts m fo, charge d 5 
ble. But even admitting that Dr. Carpenter's memory of What wis 
told him many years ago is absolutely perfect, and admitting that 
Mr. Lewis (against whose moral character nothing whatever is 
adduced) would have told a direct falsehood in order to magnify 
his own powers, how does this account for the fact that the lady 
was overcome by the mesmeric sleep at all, when her mind and 
body were both actively engaged at the piano early in the after- 
noon? And how does it account for the headache which had 
troubled her the whole day suddenly ceasing? Itis not attempted 
to be shown that Mr. Lewis’ statement—that he returned home at 
the hour named and at once proceeded to try and mesmerise the 
lady—is not true; 20 that, except for the supposed incredibility of 
the whole thing in Dr, Carpenter's opinion, there would be no 
reason to doubt the exact correctness of the statements made, 
But even if the reader adopts the view that Mr. Lewis was really 
an imposter, that does not make Dr. Carpenter's original assertion 
—that I had ‘ expressed’ my full faith in his ‘ self-asserted powers’ 
—one wit more accurate, If Dr. Carpenter had then in his 
memory this means of throwing doubt on the facts, why did he 
not mention it in his Lectures or in his article, instead of first 
charging me with the ‘expression’ of a faith which I never ex- 
presed or held, and then attempting to change the issue br substi- 
tuting other words for those which I really complained of? 

VOL. XVL—NO. XCVL NEW SERIES. 35. 


Nore B,—In the new edition of Dr. Carpenter’s Lectures (the 
proof of part of which has been sent me) he supports his statement 
that—' there are at the present time numbers of educated men and 
women who have so completely sarrendered their“ common sense” 
to a dominant pre ion, as to maintain that any such mon- 
strous fiction (as of a person being carried through the air in an 
hour from Edinburgh to London) ought to be believed, even upon 
the evidence of a single witness, if that witness be one whose 
testimony we should rely in the ordinary affairs of life, 1 say- 
ing that—‘ the moonlight sail of Mr. Home is extensively believed 
on the testimony of a single witness,’ Even if it were the fact 
that this particular thing is believed by some persons on the testi- 
mony of a single witness, that would not justify Dr. Carpenter's 
statement that there are numbers of educated men women 
who maintain as a principle that any such thing, however mon- 
strous, ought to be so believed. / Ag, however, there, as above 
shown, three witnesses in this case, and at least ten in the case of 
Mrs, Guppy, also referred to, it appears that Dr. Carpenter first 
makes reciatory general statements, and when these are 
challen supports them by a mis- statement of facts. Such a 
course of procedure renders further discussion impossible, 

Nore C.—A letter of Dr. Carpenter's has also ‘ at his own re- 
quest’ been forwarded to me, in which he attempts to the 
conduct narrated above. In Mature for November 15, Mr, Grookes 
printed the letter which was given in fac-simile in American news- 
papers with remarks of a somewhat similar character to those I 

ave here made. Dr, Carpenter, writing three days afterwards 
(November 18), wishes it to be stated in Fraser as town cor- 
rection,’ that this letter was not carried away from England by Eva 
Fay; adding—t What was carried away by Eva Fay was a mych 
stronger attestation, publicly given in full detail by Mr, 88 
2 8 v the eee ;'—of which communica- 

on I give an abstract in an a ix to this article. This obli 
me to add a few further — ai 

In Nature, October 25, in a note to a letter about the Radiometer, 
Dr, Carpenter says :—"‘ On the strength of a private letter from 
Mr, Orookes, which has been published in fae-simile in the Ameri- 
can newspapers, a certain Mrs, or Miss Eva Eay announced her 
“ spiritualist” performances as endorsed by Prof. Orookes and 
other Fellows-of the Royal Society.“ This supposed letter was 
‘set forth’ in detail in last month's Fraser as above stated, 

In Nature, November 8, Dr. Carpenter says, ‘And the now 
notorious imposter, Eva Fay, has been able to appeal to the “ en- 
dorsement” pee to her by the “scientific tests” applied to her 
Professor kes and other Fellows the Royal Society ” whi 
had been published (I now find) by Mr. Crookes himself in the 
e 

m the above it follows, that it was between 

November 8 that Dr. Carpenter first became 3 kr. 

Crookes’ account of his experiments with Eva Fay; and finding 

(from Mr. Crookes’ publication of it) that his own detailed account 

of the contents of the fac-simile letter was totally incorrect, he 
BOTECO ed away with 

iritualist containing Mr. Crookes’ 

This is highly probable, but we — to donbt if Dr. — 


that 


pi . 
Yet Dr. Carpenter still maintains (in his lottor now heaton 
that his statements are correct, ‘except on the one point—ane of 
form not of substance—that of the sess of the letter in which 
Mr, Crookes attested the genuineness of the mediumship of Eva 


Fay * 
t thus appears that, when he wrote th i 

Fraser, ii the letter in Nature of October 26, Dr. Caren . 
not seen either the fo. nmilo letter or the account in the Spiritual- 
ist, and there is nothing to show that he even knew of the existence 
poh colleen nd 3 h ot the mere rumour, 

4 nou 

4 from . otis on 
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piritua atic’ and ‘manifestations,’ which Mr. @rookes nezir 
once emplo; 4 


and gi a totally false impresdign of what 
Crookes really gos So . is he of this accusation, 
that he drags it into a purely scientific discussion on the Radio- 
meter, and now, in his v latest communication, makes no 
apol by or retraction, but maintains all his statements as correct 
1 — and declares that he ‘cannot see that he has any- 
where passed beyond the tone of gentlemanly discussion.’ 
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eard a large portion of the MS. read“ If ie as 
Sar in advance of the original ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ as we 
may suppose John Bunyan to be in advance of his then 
condition.” 
258 pp., Gilt Lettered, 6s. 


W. H. TERRY, Spiritualistic and Free Thought pub- 
lishing house, 84 Russell Street, Melbourne. 


NEW BOOKS. 


— $ 


Just ArrIvED, EX WesrerN BELLE.” 


Poems from the Life Beyond and Within, edited by 
Giles B. Stebbings, 7/; gilt edition, 9/. 

The World’s Sages, Infidels, and Thinkers—Biographical 
Sketches of Leading Philosophers, Teachers, Refor- 
mers, &c., by D. M. Bennett, 13/6. 

The Relation of the Sexes, Mrs. E. B. Duffey, 9/. 

Liyer Complaint, &c., Holbrook, 4/6. . 

Worlds Within Worlds, 2/6. 

Golden Melodies, A Selection of Music and Words Ap- 
propriate to Spiritual Gatherings, by A. L. Tucker, 

6 . 


Dr. Brown's Receipts and Information for the Million, 


1/8. 
Where was Jesus Baptised ? 2d. 
Origin of the Trinity, 2d. 
Deluge Reviewed, 2d. 

W. H. TERRY, 84 Russell Street. 


ART MAGIC. GHOST LAND. 
At Reduced Prices. 


I have just received from Mrs. Britten a case of the 
above deeply interesting books. The former treats on 
Art magic, spiritism, the different orders of spirits, in- 
voking, controlling, and discharging spirits, the uses, 
abuses, dangers, and possibilities of Spiritualism. 
Original price, 25/ ; now offering at 18/6, : 

Land, or Researches into the Mysteries of 
Occultism, illustrated in a series of autobiographical 
sketches, with extracts from magical seances, &, 
translated and edited by Emma Hardinge Britten—a 
deeply interesting work. Price, 9/; original price, 
18/6. 

W H. TERRY, 84 Russell Street, 
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STEWART 


THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 


& CO., 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


STREET EAST, MELBOURNE. 
T Four studios . 
ee CORE R T 


Coun Agents:— 

— Bamford, Bull Street. 4 

Bandhurst—Mr. J. Williams, 30 Benson’s Arcade. 

Wagga Wagga—W. C. Hunter. 

By e 4 P. E. Reynolds, 426 George Street. 

„ Mesers Turner & Henderson, 16 Hunter Street 

Adelaide—George Robertson. 

Bornatboartha— F. G. Eggleston. 

Tasmania (West Coast) W. B. Button, Leven. 

Agents wanted for all parts of the Oolony. 

AWARDED GOLD BRONZE MEDAL 
MEDAL, LONDON MELBOURNE 
1875. 1875. 1878. 


W. MATTHEWS, 
PIANOFORTE MAKER from Broadwood's, London, 


88 Clarendon-street Emerald Hill. 
TUNING AND REPAIRING. 


J. TYERMAN’S WORKS. 
Guide to Spiritualism, 3/. Spiritualism Vindicated, 1/ 
Is there a Devil D 6d.  Creeds and Dogmas, 3d. 
Hidden Springs Uncovered. Three Lectures in reply 


to Archbishop Vaughan, 1/6. On sale by W. H. Terry 
MRS, ARMSTRONG, 

Clairvoyante for Diagnosing Disease, 

11 Cyprus Terrace, Hotham Street, East Melbourne. 


BOTANIC MEDICINES. 

All kinds of Botanic Medicines, Keith's Organic: 
Preparations, Roots, Barks, Herbs, Tinctures, Fluid 
Extracts’ and Saturates, English and America., Im- 
ported and on sale by W. H. Terry, 84 Russell Street. 
New supplies of Cundurango, The American Cancer Guro 

Medicines sent to any part of the Colony by post or 
otherwise, on receipt of remittance. 


PH oO DT 0O-A KT. 


BATCHELDE 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


(EsTaBLIsHED 1854), 


AND CO., 


ND ARTISTS, 


r 


Execute commissions in all styles of Portraiture—Plain, coloured, or Mezzotint—on Moderate Terms. Specimens at address, 
41 COLLINS STREET BAST 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, | 


Price, £7 10s:, and 21 per cent. for cash. 


SINGER’S . MACHINES, 
Highest Awards at the Centepnial. 
Ist. THREE MEDALS and FOUR DIPLOMAS. 
2nd. SPECIAL AWARD for General Exhibits. 
8rd. SPEOIAL and EXCLUSIVE “Resolution of 
B. * 


Atb. SPECIAL and EXCLUSIVE “Scroll of Honor” 
from the LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 


Universal Public Award. 


In 1876 SINGER COMPANY SOLD 262,316 Machines 
EXCEEDING W. and W. by ENORMOUS 
number of 158,819. 

“ With a manufacturing ys gige of over 14 years, 
and a practical knowledge of the various sewing-ma- 
chines, we have NO ITATION in PRONOUNO. 
ING in FAVOR of the SINGER. We have over 40 
SINGERS at work in our factory, some of them IN 
USE for the last TEN YEARS. 

igned) “ BOWLEY, SON & DAUGHTER.” 


In our factory we have over 30 SINGERS in con- 
stant use, and from our experience of what gives most 
satisfaction to ourselves and customers, in QUANTITY 
and QUALITY ot WORK TURNED OUT, we consi- 
der the SINGER WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


(Signed) “ GOLDBERG BROS. & LEVINSOHN.” 
MACHINES WORKED by HAND or FOOT. 
STANFORD & CO. 


Corner Bourke and Russell Streets, Melbourne. 
Sole Agents for the Singer Company. 


ROBERT KINGSTON, 


(FROM MAKER BY 
SANGSTERS, APPOINTMENT 
LONDON), TO HER MAJESTY, 


ROY AIL ROAD, 
i= Iten. 
Satin Cloth, 


„Ambrellu Maker, 


ee 


‘THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT.” 


THE VICTORIAN EXPONENT OF SPIRITUALISM AND 
FREE THOUGHT 


Subscription, Town, 5/- per annum; Country, 5/6 
Neighbouring Colonies and Great Britain, 6/- 
Subscriptions date from September to August, and are: 

payable in advance. 


VICTORIAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS, 


Objects ;—Tue INVESTIGATION AND ADVANCEMENT OF 
SPIRITUALISTIC TRUTHS AND PURPOSES. j 
Office & Reading-room, 84 Russell-st., Melbourne. 


Membership consists in enrolment and payment of 
a Quarterly Subscription, the amount to be fixed by 
the enrolling member. 

Advantages,—Free access to Library and Reading 
Room, Conversaziones, &c., and the privilege of issuing 
admission tickets to friends. ‘ 


A. DEAKIN, Acting Sec. 
JUST RECEIVED. 


Animal Magnetism ; or, Mesmerism and its Phenomena, 
by the late William Gregory, M.D., F. R. S. H, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Universtiy of Er aburgh. 
Second revised edition. Price 5/6. 

Leaves from My Life, by J. J. Morse, illustrated, 2/6. - 

Solar Worship, Dupuis, 1/8. 

Illustrated Annual of Phrenology, 1/. 

Coffin’s Botanic Guide, 6/. 


W. H. TERRY, 84 Russell Street. 


SRT a il ee 
I HARBINGER OF LIGHT, September, 1870 
to August, 1872, in 1 Vol. Cloth, price 15s, 1872 
to 1874, 128. 1874 to 1876, 12s. Or the three volumes 
complete to date, 868. W. H. TERRY. 


— ____i i eee 
SPIRITUALISTIC & FREETHOUGHT PAPERS. 


The Medium, London (Weekly), 12/6 annum, 
The Spiritualist „ 16 j a 
Human Nature „ Monthly 9] „ 
Spiritual Magazine „ 9 
Do do American, 10 / 1 
Banner of Light, Boston, weekly 22/6 
POSTAGE EXTRA 

ooo — — 

Printed by E. Purton & Co., at their Office, bourne, 
for tha Proprietar, W. H. Terry, and published by hin 2 Ga Fail eee 
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